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‘HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. (near the National 
Gallery). 130th SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


A SOCIAL and POLITICAL WRITER of proved 
OE ey will be glad to hear of REGULAR WORK.—Address 
hae xc Fra .cis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 





ANTIN-LATOUR and MUSIC.—EXHIBITION 

of ——— in relation to Music and Operas by Berlioz, 

Schumann, 16 King NOW OPEN at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S 

GALLERY, 16, ing Street, St. James’s, 8.W., 10-6, DAILY. Admis- 
ston, including Catalogue, ls. 


OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 20, 
Hanover is res sale 12, 4. 30 pM., Paper by J. CHURTON 
a Esq. .L., on ‘Some Curiosities of Criticism.’ 
E. W. BRABROOK, Esq, % im Vite ee in the Chair. 
PERCY W. AMEs, Secretary. 








ILLON SOCIETY.—Mr. JOHN PAYNE’S 

COMPLETE METRICAL TRANSLATION (the first ever made) 

of the DIVAN of the great Persian Poet HAFIZ is now in the 

Binders’ hands, and will shortly be read fay issue.—Prospectuses and 

Subscription Forms can be obtained m the Hon. Sec., ALrReD 
ForMAN, Esq., » 49, Comeragh Road, Ww est Kensington, W. 


BADERS DINNER. —The READERS’ 
DINNER, (on agers from A “ag 27, will be held at the HOTEL 
CECIL on SATURDAY, June 15, Mr. SHERIFF LAWRENCE, M_.P., 
in the chair. Beatin cowards’ “the completion of REA DERS’ 
PENSION No. 3 will be gladly received by the Secretary, 
33, Chancery Lane, W.C. JOHN RANDALL. 


A GENTLEMAN, with considerable experience, 
undertakes RESEARCH WORK for AUTHORS and others. 
Historical or Genealogical Kecords traced ; Extracts pnp le made ; 
Lectures and Pamphlets prepared for Delivery or Publi cation. Terms 
moderate. References.—A. G., 31, y Road, E. 


BOROUGH of BATTERSEA. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

Pho e an ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Salary to commence, 
alr annum. Previous experience in a Public Library essential.— 
yd ications (with copies of two reeene once e) to be sent to the 

undersigned on or before MONDAY, June 17. 
LAWRENCE INKSTER, Librarian. 


ALTHAMSTOW URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of rs 
LIBRARIAN of the WALTHAMSTOW PUBLIC LIBRAK 

Candidates must not be less than 20 years of age, oy have had 
previous practical experience of the duties. 

pee ‘salary “0 commence at 65/. per annum. 

















OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE, 
The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
beens ogra ree and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
n be had f aon aes with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 
charges per wi 
The Home is y replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms @ most charming residence for those desiring Test and a fort- 
night’s eet brie at this most lovely seaside resort. 
All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Lanner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESKE. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 
Treasurer : 


The LONDON and Rb BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C. 


Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
eee AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 


OBJ. 'S.—This ituti blished in 1839 in the City of 
London, under hy Presidency’ of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes _a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all el h d of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


paid. 
MEMBERSHIP.—Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
loyed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
- benefits Kd ps4 yment of Five Shillings reread or Three a 
es — Han tte poke hat he or she is engaged in the sale of pew cepers 
he princi features of the Rules governing election to all ensions 
on e, that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
ca ae ‘aes of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
ten 











to but to gs he a or their servants 
who may ber i mbers of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visitiog ¢ Demamnl tessa, and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and ae of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








RELIEF. ra of the Tati relief is given in cases of distress. not only 
d for 





HE DAUGHTER of a PROFESSOR at one of 
the Continental eee desires to find a HOME in an 
ENGLISH FAMILY for SIX EKS (July 20 to beginning of 
September). She would give a, Lessons in return for Board and 
English Conversation. The Family of a Professor preferred.—Apply 
a — Fiion, Godwin House, St. Augustine's Avenue, South 
roydon, 


BATLEMAUH, aged 24, of varied Literary 
experience, with two years’ Editorial Training at a leading 
pS House, seeks a PERMANENT LI’ TERARY POSITION or 
ECRETARYSHIP. Good references.—H. P., 5, Steele’s Road, 
Sovenateds Hill, N.W. 


( yRADUATE (26), frequent Contributor of Papers 

on Literary Subjects to high-class Weekly Review, some ex- 
perience in Editing anda Publishing, desires EMPLOY MEN'l.—Address 
Review, care of Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly, W. 


AENTLEMAN, with thorough knowledge of 
French and German, would like to UNDERTAKE TRANS- 
LATING WORK of any kind, or Secretarial Duties where his know- 
ledge of these Languages would be useful.—Lancvaces, Box 443, Sell’s, 
167, Fleet Street, E.C, 


R. R. W. HEATON, M.A. F.R.Hist.S, (late 

Seholar King’s Coll., Camb. ; Ist Class Classical ‘Iripos, 1890 ; 

ist Class Historical Tripos, 1992), COACHES PUPILS for the Univer. 

sities, Public aa and other Examinations.—71, Carlton Hill, 
St. John’s Wood, N .W. 

















Oo be made in Candidate’s own handwriting on forms 
to a obtained a the undersigned, and to be delivered not later than 
5 o'clock r.m. on TUESDAY, 18th June inst. 
Canvassing will disqualify. 
J. GOWEN, Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, Walthamstow, nel ‘4th, 1901. 


Beerorp COLLEGE for 


(University of London), 
BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to sepoint a LADY as SECRETARY.— 
Applications, with testimonials, t e sent by JUNE 15 to the 
Secrerary, from whom particulars Regs be obtained. 


(SENTRAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, TRURO, 
CORNWALL. 


WANTED, for the Session commencing September 17, 1901, an 
ASSISTAN T in the COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT capable of giving 
instruction in Shorthand, Book- yey t &e. 
Particulars of the duties req rom the Principal, 
and the Fe Lge with Couthiioulale: should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Schools not later than JUNE 17, 1901 

A. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


"]‘HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, will shortly appoint a HEAD 
MISTRESS for the BIRKENHEAD HIGH SCHOOL. Salary 250/. per 
annum and Capitation Fees.—A ti must be sent, not later than 
JUNE 27th inst., to the Secrerany oF THE Company, 21, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, London, S.W., from whom further information may be had. 








WOMEN 

















TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, LEYTON, N.E. 


The COMMITTEE require, in Satan the services of an 
ASSISTANT MASTER for DAY SECONDARY SCHOOL. Latin or 
Mathematics, with general Form Work. Graduate preferred. Salary 
1201., rising to 2001. 
Also in SEPTEMBER, a LADY ASSISTAN’ T, not under 25. General 
Form Work, with Hygiene and Needlework desired. Graduate or 
LL.A. preferred. Salary 100/., rising to 1501. 

For particulars and form of application, send stamped addressed 
envelope to the Princirat. 


(jRAMMAR SCHOOL, APPLEBY, WESTMOR- 
LAND. 


The Goverrors will proceed to elect a HEAD MASTER at an early 
date. Candidates are required to be Nedra ace one of the Univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom.— Is e 
received by the smug GET at or * laone noon aa the 29th JUNE prox. 

RGE H. HEELIS, Clerk to the Governors. 

Appleby, May 27, 1901. 


THE NOTTINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL, 


The Governors of this School invite applications for the Office of 
HEAD MASTER, vacant by the election of Dr. James Gow to West- 
minster School. 

Particulars oe ae appointment may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whon ied by not more than five 
recent testimonials, must be sent not later than MONDAY, June 17, 
1901. EDWARD H. FRASER, Clerk to the Governors. 

King Street, Nottingham. 


l NIVERSITY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD.—The 
ncil intend to appoint a PROFESSOR of FRENCH and a 
N, to begin work in OCTOBER. Details will 























Cou 
PROFESSOR of GERMA 
be announced later. 


‘THE OWENS COLLEGE.—PROFESSORSHIP 
of ENGLISH LITERATURE.—The Council having instituted a 
PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LITERATURE, invites applications. 
—Further particulars may be obtained ee a Registrar, to whom 
applications should be sent on or before JU 
S CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


STANLEY JEVONS PROFESSORSHIP OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 











The COUNCIL is prepared to receive applications for the PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
: ia as to duties and emoluments may be obtained from the 





‘Applications should be sent to the Recisrrar on or before JUNE 24. 
8. CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








OTICE of REMOVAL.—JOHN MENZIES & 
CO.—See page 739. 





PROFESSORSHIPS VACANT. 
Applications will be received by the undersigned for 2 CHAIR of 
a ates Ss Mh os 


a ee LITERATURE in 
NG CANAD 


SITY, STON, CA , up to JULY 27. 7 Also 
for a UH in MUDERN LANGUAGES aan ly French). 
Salary $1,500. 


J. B. McIVER, Sec.-Treas. of the Board of Trustees. 
HARRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


Principal—R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc., London. 
The Council of the 2 a INSTITUTE invite applications for the 


ach ae tme' 

LEC ER in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. Salary 1501. per 
suman Prectieal knowledge and experience of Evening Class Teach- 
ing essential. 

LECTURER in MODERN LANGUAGES (English, French, and 
German). waar 1501. perannum. Special knowledge of English and 
French require: 

3. ASSISTANT LECTURER in CHEMISTRY, with a special know- 
ledge of eee Chemistry and experience in Agricultural 
Analysis. Salary 140). ta annum. 

4. ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS. 
Salary 120]. per annum. 

In each case the Sepciatnent involves teaching in both Day and 
Evening Classes. Duties will in each in 
Further particulars may be aie as ie ap dang stig to the Secretary. 
more than three testimonials, 
should be sent, on or before MONDAY, June, A 1001, te 


(County BOROUGH of SUNDERLAND. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

Applications are invited for FOUR LECTURESHIPS in the follow- 
ing subjects at the above College, which will be opened for the first 
time in the ensuing Autumn :— 

I. MECHANICAL and CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
II. PHYSICS and ELECrRICAL ENGINEERING. 
III. CHEMISTRY. 
IV. MODERN LANGUAGES (German and French). 

Salary 200/. per annum each, with prospect of advance in salary and 
status. No fees. Age not to exceed 35 years. Candidates must be 
qualified to give instruction equal in standard to that of a University 
College 














Secretary 








‘For further particulars written application should be made to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

Applications, with a Duplicate Set of not more than five testimonials, 
to be sent by post, addressed to “ THe PRINCIPAL Or THE TECHNICAL 
Cottzece, Town Hall, Sunderland,” to be delivered there nt later than 
JUNE 28, 1901. By <= 

AS. M. BOWEY, 


Town Hall, Sunderland, June, 1901 


BEpForD COLLEGE 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A CLIFT SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31! 10s.; @ 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48/.; both 
tenable for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of the Exami- 
nation to be held at the College on June 25 and 26. Candidates must 
be under nineteen years of age on the first day of the Examination. 

For further information apply to the Principat. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA. 

TION will be held on JULY 2, 3, and 4 to FILL UP notless 

than SIX RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, FIVE NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply, 
by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


‘Town Clerk. 


WOMEN 





for 











THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
Warden—Miss H. M. STEPHEN. Fees, 36 to 50 Guineas the Session 
(33 Weeks). An extension of the Hall, to receive 12 additional 
Students, will be OPENED in OCTOBER. Women are admitted to 
the Medical School.—Apply to the Warpev, or to the Secretaries, Miss 
Cooxe and Prof. 8. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


TNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. 
(Late Second Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). 
References: The Principal of Bedford College, London, The Master of 
Peterhouse, &e. 





Bypucation. .—ThoroughlyRELIA BLE ADVICE 

be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 





‘THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless peer, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, 
Tor plein. New pocket = 3s. per — ruled or plain. 

Authors sheuld note that e Leadenhall Press, L cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. a fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 


in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPESof MODERN BRITISH 


ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by 
ARTISTS of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 


OLD MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 
WORKS from the PARIS SALONS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, ls, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





WELL-KNOWN FIRM of LONDON PUB- 

LISHERS have an OPENING for a PARTNER with 5,00v1. 

Londo "Ee. -—Apply B., care of H. A. Moncrieff, 19, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon 








OURNALISM.—WANTED, a CAPITALIST to 
join a SYNDICATE engaged in the development of a very 
promising Journal and other oh igen Preference given to one 
prepared to assist in M Un ble references will be 
— and required. — Address ALPHA, care of Vandercom & Co., 
licitors, 23, Bush Lane, E.C. 








T.O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS or PUB- 

a desiring to DO THEIR OWN WORK an exceptional 
opportunity —— for ACQUIRING a SHARE in an old-established 
PRINTING BUSINESS in LONDON.  5,000/. to 10,000]. required.— 
Apply X., care of aauhans Advertising Agency, 80, Chancery Lane, 





GENTLEMAN with Business Habits and 
Art Tastes WANTED to join FOUR OTHERS (well known in 
Art and other circles) as a BOARD of DIRECTORS for the PUBLICA- 
TION of a much-desired ART and INDUSTRIES MAGAZINE, the 
business arrangements for which are al y almost complete,— 
Adé¢ress, in the first instance, Bera, Box 407, Sell’s, Fleet Street, B.C. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal me Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs. 

Town and County “Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and — all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-writte 

a Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. in London 
an rlin. 


['YPE-WRITING.— The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 
Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 
1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


[PX PE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING care- 
fully and quickly executed in best style. Authors’ MSS. from 
(Established 1893.)—Miss Disney, 7, Balham 











10d. per 1,000 words. 
Grove, Balham, 8.W. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING, — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and dispatch. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or ‘'ype-Writing). 
Plans Traced. Translations. Multiplication of Copies to any number. 
—Misses Farnran, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


YPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertahen 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 

Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 

Languages). Revision and Transiation undertaken. Scale of Charges 

on application Authors’ references. ‘Terms (cash), ls. 3d per 1,000 
words; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, S.E. 











OURNALIST’S DAUGHTER, with twelve years’ 
London experience, UNDERTAKES SHORTHAND and TYPE- 
WRITING (First ssa Society of — 
and German. Standard cash rate: 
Villas, Wallington, Surrey. 


Special knowledge of French 


S.— Mase. Maccrecor, 2, Clifton 





TYPE-W RITING, 1,000 words 9d. Accuracy and 
dispatch. Carbon Copies half price.—Miss Rispon, 6, Racquet 


Court, 114, Fleet Street, E.C. 


TYPE “WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE. 
WRITING.—NOVELS, ’ PLAYS, ESSAYS carefally TYPED. 

Difficult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors.— 

Write for terms to E. Grauam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and ‘'ypists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


N oO < I Cc E. 
110, St. Marrin’s Lane, W.C. 
Mr. STANHOPE SPRIGG begs to state that he has SET UP in 
BUSINESS as a LITERARY AGENT on a New System at ha above 
address, and invites Communications from Authors interes 
“Mr. 'Sprigg is a literary authority of undoubted reputation.” 
New York Herald. 











“He has setto work in a very thorough way.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“« MSS. sent through an agent whose name is well known, as is Mr. 
Sprigg’s, will have a better chance of being read than those sent in to 
busy editors by unknown authors.”— Womanhood for June. 


‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Kstablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. <n and vest. 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcuss, 34, Paternoster Row. 


’ n 
1 O INTENDING AUTHORS.—A GENTLEMAN, 
of practical experience in the Production of Books, is able to 
devote his time to the Kevision of MSS., Suggestions as to Form of 
Publication, and the Interviewing of Publishers. Thorough know- 
ledge of Prices of Paper and Printing.—Address Pracricat, Francis & 
Co., Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. rd 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of HOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,E C. 




















Catadoanes. 
Now ready. 


(CATALOG UE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS— 
Theology—History—BKiography—Law—Political Economy—Philo- 
sophy—Greek and Latin Classics — Mathematics — Natural Science— 
General Literature—Fine Arts and Illustrated Books. 


ALso 
HAND LIST of RECENT PURCHASES. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Deighton, Bell & Co. Cambridge. 


ARGAINS in BO oO K &. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, in great variety, at much 
reduced Prices. 
CATALOGUE, No 324, MAY, 1901, rt eg many important 
Purchases, NOW READY. 
W. Gu co . Remainder and Discount a 
5, High Holborn, London 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 








OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


warn fm supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALO! 





UES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO sQuak 





Just out. 


. ATALOGUE (No. 75) of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS in Avtiquarian Literature, Art, Music (a large Collection), 
Topography, &c. 
Ready shortly. 


(CATALOGUE (No. 76) of MISCELLANEOUS 
/ S8ECOND-HAND BOOKS, comprising scarce, interesting, and 
valuable Works in the Departments of ates? Classical Litera- 
ture, Modern History, Philology, Science, ‘Travel, &c —Publications of 
the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, and Roxburghe Clubs— * Limited Editions 
from the Reldornie, Daniel, Vale, and other noted Presses—scarce 
Reprints of Literary Rarities— and a number of Locally Printed Books. 
—B. H. Biackwe tt, 50-51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


A G@ G 8 BR O 
159, CHURCH STREET, PADD. TON, LONDON, W., 
Dealers in rare BOOKS and fing LIBRARY EDITIONS of 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 
pa ag and Travels—Early Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 
Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 
choice Examples of Bookbinding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
also rare Portraits—Line. ae, Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs.—CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES free on application. 


8., 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 





NATALOGUE, No. 32.—Drawings of the Early 

/ English School—Drawings by John Ruskin—Turner F ravings 
—‘ Liber Studiorum ’—Coloured Aquatints—IHustrated and Kelmscott 
Books—scarce Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wwm. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


‘NARDENING, EARLY and RARE BOOKS on. 
A —See MENKEN’S CATALOGUE, No. 118, post free on applica- 
tion.—5, Bury Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


IBRARY EDITIONS of STANDARD AUTHORS 

4 in choice Bindings; also Rare and Curious Books. See 

MENKEN’S CATALOGUE, No. 118, post free on application.—5, Bury 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 











Books WANTED TO PURCHASE 
AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


Sir WILLIAM FRASER’S FAMILY HISTORIES: 
STIRLINGS of KEIR. 1858. 
= MORIALS of the MONTGOMERIES. 1859. 
The WEMYSS FAMILY. 3 vols. 1888. 
The MELVILLES. 2 vols. a 
EARLS of HADDINGTON. 2 vols. 1889. 


BANNATYNE CLUB PUBLICATIONS : = 
CLERK’S VIEWS in ELGIN. 1825. 
CORRESPONDANCE DIPLOMATIQUE de SALIGNAC. 
1839-40 
HORN et RIMENHILD.—MICHEL. 1845. 
ANCIENT SCULPTURED MONUMENTS of ANGUS. 1849. 
BLACK-BOOK of TAYMOUTH. 1855, 
CATALOGUES of the EDINBURGH GRADUATES. 1858. 
FRENCH STATE PAPERS. 3 yols. 1852. 
MAITLAND CLUB PUBLICATIONS :— 
REGISTRUM MONASTERII DE PASSELET. 1832. 


The HOUSE of SEYTOUN. 1829. 
MOYSIE’S AFFAIRS of SCOTLAND. 1830. 
IM le 


2 vols. 


7 vols, 


1833 
DIURNAL of REMARKABLE OCCURRENTS. 
CARTULARIUM COMITATUS de LAVENAX. 


JOHN GRANT, Bookseller, 
31, GEORGE IV. BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Books WANTED with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, and First Editions 
Eminent Authors.—Baxen’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


*‘DWARD BAKER, the well-known Bookseller 
and better-known Booktinder (vide Editor Bazaar) offers his 
valuable services to any 0 uiring Rare and Out-of-Print Books.— 
Baker's Great Bookshop, seu! ‘Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OR SALE, RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS (7). The 
Set. Engraved by Holloway and others, a p. 1806-1837.—Apply 
Rp. Lewis, 5, Grange Crescent, B. P, Sunderland. 


ARLY PRINTERS’ MARKS TO BE SOLD, 


consisting of 1,695 Varieties from Books printed in various 
Countries, and speck a 288 Examples from 1475 to 1510; 711 from 
1510 to 1550 ; 588 from 1550 to 1600 ; and 108 of the Seventeenth Century. 
Full Descriptions are given of each Exa ample and its origin.— May be 
inspected at Mr. Howronr' s, 30, Rue Boileau, Auteuil, Paris. 


1833. 
18: 














te INVALIDS. —A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDEN T) PATIENTS sent Bratis with 
full particulars. Schools also 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, W.C. 
London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerra: 








C., 
“Telegraphic Stem, “‘Triform, 








Sales by Auction. 


THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 


The Barrois Collection of Illuminated Manuscripts, the Pro- 
perty of the Right Hon, the EARL of ASHBURNHAM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on MONDAY, June 10, and Four Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock Serge G the valuable and important COLLECTION 
of ILLUMINATED and HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS known as the 
Barrois Collection, the Property of the Right Hon. the EAKL of 
ASHBURNHAM. 
May be viewed three days prior. Catalogues may be had, price 
One Shilling each ; illustrated copies, price Five Shillings each. 





The Larger Portion of the choice and valuable Library of 
EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, Esq., M.P. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 17, and Seven Following 
Days, at lo “clock precisely, the LARGER PORTION of Yl ie 
and choice LIBRARY of EDWAKD JAMES STANLEY, Lap 
ithe A Editiones Principes and other Editions of’ the’ Classics 
and P of the Aldi, the Estiennes, and other 
Pi me Printers—early Bibles and Biblical Literature—fine Kooks 
of Prints and Works on Antiquities, Archwology, and the Fine 
Arts— French illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century — 
early French, Italian, and Spanish Literature — Books printed 
on Vellum—the privately printed Issues. on Large Paper, of the 
Writings of William Morris—the Kelmscott Press Publications—fine 
Specimens of old English Morocco Bindings—a remarkable Collection 
of Armorial from the Libraries of 
Grolit, Canevari, De ‘Thou. Colbert, ‘Longepierre, Girardot de Pré- 
fonds, Count Ho m, Madame de Pompadour, Madame du_Sarry, 
Duchesse de Berri, Mesdames de France, Cardinal Mazarin, Cardinal 
Richelieu, Pope Clement XI., &e , principally in old Morocco’ Bindings 
by Boyet, Padeloup, Derome, Bozérian, Thouvenin, Simier, and otner 

celebrated Binders. ‘The whole are in remarkabl y choice condition. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price One 
Shilling each. 











Old Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries which were exhibited 
at the Fine-Art Society’s Exhibition in 1900, 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ag by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13. W@lington 
Street, Stra Ww. on NDAY, June 24. OLD SAMPLERS and 
TAPESTRY "BMBROIDERTES which were exhibited at the Fine-Ait 
Society's Exhibition in 1900 and many of which are illustrated in 
Huish’s ‘Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries.’ 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Ooms, MSS., &c. —MESSRS. H. H. a get 
, Auctioneers of Books and Literary se 
ecole sion, "LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLLECT. ee carefully 
seemrtgtion. ED and a tly OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing ana 
Removal arranged for. uations made for Probate or other pu’ gore 
Auction Rooms: 115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). 
lished 1809. 








Miscetlaneous Books. 


M ESsks. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 

June 12, and ‘Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including the Book ef the Dead by Wallis Budge—Fergusson’s 
Tree and Serpent Worship in India—Palontologia Indica, Series 1 to 1f 
—Stothard’s Monumental Effigies—W ickes’s Spires and Towers, 3 vols. 
—Sportsman’s Cabinet, 2 vols —Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations, : 
Tudor Translations : Plutarch’s Lives. &c., 11 vols.—Scott’s Waverley, 
First Edition, 3 vols.—Beaumont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Massinger, 
and other old Dramatists, 31 vols.—Books on ‘America—Kelmscott Press 
Child Christopher, 2 vols.—Grimm’s German rai First Series, 
uncut, and others d by Cruiksh — e Eliot’s Adam 
Bede, 3 yols., and other First Editions of Borrow, uskin, Rogers, 
Surtees, &c.. —Prints, Engravings, Music, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 
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Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, ies pene Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, June 1l, and Following Day, half-past 4 ‘o'clock 
ecisel valuable COLLECTION of BRITISH, FOREIGN, and 
QOLONIAL POSTAGE STAM 
On view three Pah: il and mornings of Sale. 





Engravings. 

ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 13, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
lo "clock precisely, ENGRAVIN GS (both med and in the Portfolio), 
of XN after Morland, Ward, J. R. Smith, 
Reynolds, Northcote, Lawrence, Zoftany, Earlom—Portraits, including 
a Collection by the Early Masters—Fancy Subjects of the Cee and 
French Schools—Views and Portraits suitable for extra-illustrating 
—Ciassical and Historical*Prints; also a number of Water-Colour 

Drawings and Paintings. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1028. JUNE, 1901. 2s. 6d. 

CHARITY. By “Linesman.” 

DOUM CASTLE: a Romance. By N. Munro. Chaps. 35-37. 

OLD TIMES and NEW on the INDIAN BORDERLAND. 

MINDS and NOSES. By Dr. Louis Robinson. 

A NIGHT'S ADVENTURE on the PEARL RIVER. 

BETWEEN the LINES. 

SS and the EARL of PEMBROKE. II. Mistress 
itton. 


An ERSTWHILE OWNER of the LAND. By A. B. Fletcher. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD:—The Shadow on the Stage—Mr. 
Benson's Opinion—A Retrospect—Author and bog Veer ‘Triumph 
of the Actor—The Old Stock Company—The § rpenter— 
Modern Realism—A National Theatre—The Exeraple of France— 
M. Maeterlinck’s ‘Life of the Bee.’ 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Library of the late Dr. HOPKINS, the eminent Musician, 
and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
dene i. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W C.. on 
MONDAY, June 17, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock ‘precisely, the LIBRARY of the late | Dr. HOPKINS and other 
Properties, inclu ing Sussex A 18 vols.— 
Archeological Journal, 42 vo ols. — De “finae's Works, 11 vols — 
Dickens's Works, Edition de Luxe—Brookshaw'’s Pomona Britannica, 
British Artists, a fine Specimen of Scottish Kinding, executed for 
James IT. —interesting Autograph Letters of C. Bronté, a long Series of 
Popular Novels, andBooks in all branches of Literature. 


The Collection of Coins formed by the late ROBERT ARNOT, 
, by order of the Executors. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, June 19, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 

1 o'clock precisely, a valuable COLLECTION of COINS formed by the 

late ROBERT ARNOT, Esq., by order of the Executors. containing 

Greek Coins in Silver and Bronze—Roman Coins in Gold—Roman 

Denarii—Roman kronze Coins of Varied Sizes—English Gold, Silver, 
and Copper Coins, Medals, &c.—and several well-made Coin Cabinets. 











Decorative Objects. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, June 21, at ten mioutes [ews 1 o’clock precisely, a small 
COLLECTION of ARMORIAL, LOWESTOFT, and other CHINA — 
Antique Silver and Sheftield Plate —Jewellery, ogy pe, Se 
Bracelets, ‘Tiaras, Brooches, Pins, Studs, Watches. ttersea 
Enamels, Etuis, Fans, Snuff-boxes, Carvings, Curios, Miniatures, 
Bronzes, Arms, &c., and Antique Furniture. 


TUESDAY NEXT, June 11. 
Indian Weapons, Arms,. Pottery, §c , Engravings, Pictures, éc. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
WUESDAY NEXT, at half- 1 2 o'clock, BRONZES, POTTERY, 
CHINA, and a few lots of WINES and SPIRITS, Property of a 
GENTLEMAN deceased, Weapons from India and other Parts— 
Japanese Ivories—Kronzes and Art Curios—Skin Rugs—Heads and 
Horns of Animals—Ivory Tusks, suitable for Turniog—quantity of 
Engravings—Pictures — Prints—Royal Kelics—Autographs—a quantity 
of Rhinoceros Hide—Stieks from Omdurman—and Curios from all 
Parts of the World. 
ug view day prior from 10 tilldand morning of Sale. Catalogues 
ad. 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
ectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street,'St James's Square :— 


On MONDAY, June 10, at 1 o’clock, MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, and 
from numerous Sources. 


On TUESDAY, June 11, at 1 o'clock, fine EN- 
GRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL 


On TUESDAY, June 11, and WEDNESDAY, 
Jane 12, at 2 = choice WINES, the Property of ISABELLA, 
CUUNTESE HOWE 


On W EDNESDAY, June 12, at 3 o’clock, fine 
WINES, the Property of the late Right Hon LORD NEW TON, the 
Right Hou. the EARL of COVENTRY, and from other Cellars. 


Or WEDNESDAY, June 12, at 1 o'clock, 
JFWELS and MINIATURES (sold by order of the Court of Chancery). 
= Jewels, Lace, Miniatures, Gold Boxes, and other Objects of 

ertu. 


On THURSDAY, June 13, at 2 o’clock, the 
CELLAR of WINES sash a SMALL QUANTITY of choice CIGARS of 
the late T. TURNER Esq.; CHAMPAGNES, the Property of 
the late Col. Sir JOHN. THORSBY. Bart ; and other fine Wines. 


On THURSDAY, June 13,and FRIDAY, June 14, 
t 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION of PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of ART and 

VeRty, DECORATIVE OBJECTS and FURNITURE, the Property of 
dy 


On SATURDAY, June 15, at 1 o’clock, PICTURES 
by OLD MASTERS, the Property of Sir HENRY BUNBURY, Bart., 


Fine Old Bottled Sherries from the R yal Cellars. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice be 4 oak have received instructions 
from the Lora Steward to SELL b: UCTION. =e their te Rooms, 
King Street, St. James’s Square, on MONDAY. June 24 ne and Four 
Following Days, at 2 o'clock precisely, FIVE THOUSAND | DOZENS of 
fine OLD BOTTLED SHERRIES, inc uding Montilla, Pale, Pale Golden, 
Golden, and Oloroso, bottied in 1864, 1866, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871. 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879. 1880, 1882, 1884, '1888 | 1839, 1890, 1891. and 
1894, the Property of Her late MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA and His 
MaJESTY the KING, being the Overstock of Wine purchased during 
the last century and prior to the year 1890, and now lying in the Cellars 
at Buckingham Palace, St. James's Palace, Windsor Castle, Marlborough 
House, and Sandri ngham. Each Bottle will bear the Royal label indi- 
cating from which Cellar the Wine comes. 
Catalogues (price Sixpence each) sold for the benefit of the Prince of 
‘Wales’s Hospital Fund. 











M® ZPIcTETUS, Juxe, His BOOK. 
Ww herein i is set forth 


Common-Sense P| phy for the Conduct of Life. 


epeceey Written for Unsophisticated and Simple-minded Folk, and 
for those who ignore every form of Conventional Religion. 


A Theme for the Twentieth Cueee and until the Millennium shall 
wn. 





By BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


John Heywood, Deansgate and Ridgefield Manch . : 
29 and 30, Shoe Lane, EC . en) ae 





“Price 2s. 6d. MONTHLY. Price 2s. 6d. 
READY JUNE 1. 
THE JUNE ISSUE OF 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


g HE 
Will contain Articles by the folowing well-known Writers :— 

The Government Education Bill. By the Hon. E. LYULPH STANLEY. 

Some Side-Lights on Army Reform. By Capt. ELLIOTT CAIRNES. 

The Economic Decay of Great Britain. II. By the Author of 
‘ Drifting. 

But are We Decaying? By H. MORGAN-BROWNE. 

Reading forthe Young. By H. V. WEISSE. 

Communal Recreation. By CHARLES CHARRINGTON. 

The Science of Comparative Literature. By Prof. H. MACAULAY 
POSNETT. 


The Missionary in China. By H. C. THOMSON. 
The Essential T'schaikowsky. By ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Some Recent Books. By “A READER.” 
Obtainable of all Booksellers, or of the Columbus erent Limited, 
Columbus House, 43 and 434, ) Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


THs NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER 
No. 292. JUNE, 1901. 
BRITISH PESSIMISM. By Andrew Carnegie. 
IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. By Frederic Harrison. 
The STANDARD of STRENGTH for our ARMY: 
Estimate. By Sir Robert Giffen, K.C.B. 
The QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL HALL in INDIA. 
Excellency the Viceroy of India. 
The RELIGION oF ie BOERS. By the Rey. Dr. Wirgman, Canon of 


a Business 


By His 





The NEXT CORONATION. By L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
THRE SCENES from M. ROSTAND’S ‘L’AIGLON.’ By the Right 
Hon. Earl Cowper. 
The EDUCATION BILL. By Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 
The HOUSE of COMMONS. By L. A. Atherley-Jones, K.C., M.P. 
a to SURRENDER GIBRALTAR, By Walter Frewen 
rd. 


MR. SARGENT atthe ROYAL ACADEMY. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
The PRESSING NEED for MORE UNIVERSITIES. By Prof. Ernest 
H. Starling, F.R.S. 
SOME REAL LOVE LETTERS. By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
A LAND of WOE. By the Countess of Meath. 
" JITIN JEST. : 
aaa ena a ION : a Postscript to the Army Debate. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


A®t at the GLASGOW EXHIBITION; Pulpit, 
Santa Croce, Florence; Architecture at the Royal Academy 
(Concluding Notice) ; Letter from Paris ; New Technical School, Scar- 
b-rough (1 lustrations of Buildi and ; &. —See the 
BUILDER of JUNE 8 (4d.; by ost, dua ) Through any Newsagent, 
= ” or from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, 











CHATTERTON SOUVENIR.—SIX 

: ETCHINGS by 8S. LOXTON, containing Pile Street School, Old 

Colston School, Lambert’s Office, Muniment Room, Brook Street, and 

Menument. All taken from existing Buildings or authentic sources. 
brice 10s. 6d. per Set.—Published at 7, St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 116 pages, fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net, in art cloth. 
OSCELYN’S PICTURES. 


By the Hon. Mrs. ALAN BRODRICK. 
Winchester: Warren & Son. London : Simpkin & Co. 


S A N D 8 & Cc O. 








PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


The ASHANTI CAMPAIGN of 1900. By Lieut.- 

A. F. MONTANARO, RA., and Capt. ARMITAGE, D.S.O. 

With ia a Map, and Pian. of Kumasi. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 


LENA LAIRD. A Novel. By W. T. LAIDLAy, 


Author of ‘The Royal Academy : its Uses and Abuses.’ Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


THREE POWERFUL NOVELS. 
TAKEN by ASSAULT. By MorRLeEy ROBERTS. 6s, 


The HERITAGE. By EpwiIn Pua and G, 
BURCHETT. 6s. 


NEW YORK. By EpGar FAWCETT. 6s. 


London: 12 Burleigh Street, Strand. 





FIFTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES : a Sketch of the 


most interestin with the Observation 
of pest and Lunar Ec’ Fees both in Ancient and‘ Modern Times. By 
W. TY. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


diane Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the a interestin Facts in the History of Cometary Astro- 
nomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the OLD 
TESTAMENT in GREEK. By H. B. SWETE, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. With an 
Appendix, containing the Letter of Aristeas. 
Edited, with Prolegomena, by H. ST. J. 
THACKERAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

ATHEN_ZUM.—“ This is a model text-book. The sub- 

ject is admirably laid out. Each section presents an adequate 
exposition of the theme with which it deals, adduces the 
necessary authorities, and supplies a good account of the 
modern literature bearing on the matter discussed. Dr. 
Swete shows himself a master of all the materials, ancient 
and modern, required for forming sound opinions, pro- 
pounds his own judgments firmly but modestly, and takes 
care to refer his readers to sources which can furnish them 
with arguments on the other side. The book is in the 
highest degree creditable to English scholarship.” 


The EARLY AGE of GREECE. By 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, M.A., Disney Pro- 
fessor of Archeology in the University of 
Cambridge; Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College; late Professor of Greek in Queen’s 
College, Cork; Author of the ‘Origin of 
Metallic Currency and Weight Standards,’ 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
2 vols. Vol. I. 21s. 

NOTES and QUER/ES.—“ The views of Prof. Ridge- 
way concerning the Pelasgian origin of the Mycenean 
civilization are well known to scholars......The questions he 
discusses and the ints he raises are of the highest 
etbnological and archeological interest, and it is a distinct 
gain to scholarship to have a formal exposition of his views 
and the observations on which they are founded in a work one 
volume of which, dealing with the monumental, traditional, 
and linguistic aspects of the subject, is now before us...... 
From whatever point of view it is regarded, this is a memor- 
able work. Weshall await with some impatience the second 
volume, which, of course, will contain tre index, and will 
also be of highest value to all interested in primitive culture.” 


DIONYSIUS of HALICARNASSUS. 
—The THREE LITERARY LELTERS, Edited, 
with Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Intro- 
ductory Essay, by W. RHYS ROBERTS, 
Litt.D,, Professor of Greek in the University 
College of North Wales. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“We observe, with much 
satisfaction, that the whole subject of Greek criticism is 
being taken in hand by so sound and thorough a scholar as 
Mr. Rhys Roberts, and we heartily welcome the instalment 
of his work that has recently appeared in his excellent edi- 
tion of ‘ The Three Literary Letters of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus.’......In any case a better example of the value of 
criticism, based on definite principles and directed towards a 
definite end, than the works of Dionysius cannot be found.” 


With Critical and Explanatory Notes, an 
Historical Sketch, and Essays, By W. W. 
GOODWIN, Hon. LL.D. D.C.L., Eliot Pro- 
fessor of Greek Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

PILOT.—‘‘It was an auspicious moment when such 
a master of Attic syntax as Dr. Goodwin is acknowledged 
to be conceived the design of editing that well of Attic 
undefiled, the speech of Demosthenes ‘ On the Crown.’ It 
was the very piece of work which Dr. Goodwin ought to 
have chosen, and he has carried out his project with con- 
summate success. His notes, critical and grammatical, 


leave nothing to be desired.” 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
PHYSIOLOGY DURING the SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, and EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURIES. By Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B. 
M.P. M.D. D.C.L., Sec.R.8., Professor of Phy sio- 
logy in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

[Cambridge Natural Science Manuals. 


LORD MACAULAY. By D. H. Mac- 
GREGOR, Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Being the Members’ Priz2 Kssay for 
1900. Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Macgregor’s essay is a work of 
great merit, and still greater promise, which gives us the 
right to expect much of the essayist in the future,” 


EXAMINATION PAPERS for 
ENTRANCE and MINOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS in the COLLEGES of the 
UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. Crown 4to, 


Part — MATHEMATICS. December, 1900—March, 
1901. 1s. 

Part XXXII. CLASSICS, HEBREW, MEDIEVAL 
and MODERN ee ae POLITICAL SCIEsCK, 
and HISTORY. Decem r, 1900—March, 1901. 2s. 

Part XXXIII. NATURAL SCIBNCES and MECHANICAL 
SCIENCES. December, 1900—March, 1901. 1s. 6d. 


London: C.J.CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University 
Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
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EFFINGHAM WILSON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 
AN ORIGINAL CHARMING NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


HIS LORDSHIP’S WHIM. 
HIS LORDSHIP’S WHIM. 


By GORDON CUMING WHADCOAT. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
“It is a beautiful romance, and will py be one of the best 
discussed books of the season.”—Sunday Specia: 

“It is a fantastic enough notion atk Mr. “Whadcoat has evolved, 
and his method of dealing with it is refreshingly original.’’ 

St. James’s Budget. 

**A book well worth reading and one = —— I can honestly say 

there is scarcely a dull line.”— Whitehall Rev 

“ Singularly — original throughout, and terribly dramatic 

at its close.’’—Peo, 

“The reader w iit "hind in this vigorous story exciting ree ~ 

loyd’s. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange ; 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 





JUST PUBLISHED, royal 8vo, price 21s. 


MARITIME LAW. Illustrated by 


the History of a Ship from and including the Agree- 
ment to Build her until she becomes a Total Loss. By 
ALBERT SAUNDERS, Solicitor. 
“The propositions in the text are illustrated by Sassaroped to deci- 
sions, and the cases have been judiciously eelected.”’—Stan 
“The book is that of a man thoroughly : familiar with his subject, 
both on its theoretical and its practical side.”—Novth British Daily Mail. 
Readable as well as accurate.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, price 21s. 


A TREATISE on COMPANY LAW, 
under the Acts 1862-1900. By G. F. EMERY, LL.M. 


The volume bones throughout marks of the careful application of 
exact learning.’’. 
All matters are dealt with in succinct form, and a person consulting 

the book will have no difficulty in making himself acquainted with the 
general principles of company law.”—Literatwre. 
‘Very rare indeed is it to find a legal handbook og throws 80 
much illumination on the subject it treats.”— Yorkshire Pos 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 


RESPONSIBILITIES of 


DIRECTORS, and Working of Companies under the 

Acts 1862-1900. By ANTHONY PULBROOK. 

“We have no hesitation in recommending this book to all who have, 
or intend to have, anything to do with the management of joint-stock 
undertakings ” "— Mor! ning Post. 

‘Asa guide for those responsible for the management of a company 
Mr. Pulbrook’s manual will prove useful.”—Law Times. 

““We hope this little book will be widely read. Mr. Pulbrook’s 
ideas are always suggestive, and his book is written in a lively and 
readable style, much in contrast to the dry bones of the average 
lawyer’s work.” —Daily News 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


HOW to READ the MONEY 


ARTICLE. By CHARLES DUGUID. 

“Very brightly written, with many touches of humour to enliven its 

es, but that is only what we should have expected from the clever 
City editor of the Westminster Gazette.”—Investors’ Review 

“We shall decline in future even to read the letters full of grievances 
with which dear old ladies and others, who have lost their money to 
unscrupulous promoters or frittered it away on the stock markets, 
sometimes regale us. They should have read their Duguid 

Pail Mall Gazette. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net. 


CORDINGLEY’S DICTIONARY of 


STOCK EXCHANGE TERMS. By W. G. CORD- 
INGLEY. 
“Contains the Ts of the modes and customs relating to the Stock 
Exchange, and will be found useful by all engaged in finance or opera- 
tions in stocks and shares.’’—Mining Journal. 


NOW READY, price 2s. net. 


CORDINGLEY’S GUIDE to the 


STOCK EXCHANGE. Being an Explanation of Every 
Mode of Speculating in Stocks and Shares, and IIlus- 
trating the Manner in which Transactions are carried 
out. By W. G. CORDINGLEY. 


CHARTER-PARTIES and BILLS 


of LADING. By LAWRENCE DUCKWORTH. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 


LAW RELATING to GENERAL 


and PARTICULAR AVERAGE. By LAWRENCE 
DUCKWORTH. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
“«Must be mentioned with commendation. Lucidly and smd put.” 
Literature. 
‘Those who require a general view of the law will find them of 
assistance.’ —Law Times 
“Between the covers of each volume are collected many useful 
statements.” —Atheneum. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 


The COMPANIES ACTS, 1862-1900. 


With Cross-References and a full Analytical Index. 
Comprising the Full Text of all the Statutes with all 
Amendments and Repeals down to 1900, and the Forms 
and Fees prescribed by the Board of ‘Trade under the 
Act of 1900. By WM. GODDEN, LL.B. B.A., Solicitor, 
and STAMFORD HUTTON, Barrister-at-Law. 





Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. have just published 


A NEW BOOK BY JOSEPH McCABE, Author of ‘Twelve Years in a Monastery.’ 


PETER ABELABRD. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


PETER ABELARBD. 
The REVOLT and The ESCAPE. By Villiers de L'Isle Adam. 


Translated by THERESA BARCLAY. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* Dramas are not commonly good to read, but these two are an exception.” — Spectator. 


JOAN of ARC. By the late Prof. L. Petit de Julleville. 


crown 8vo, 3s 
‘*A compact and singularly impressive memoir.”’— Pilot. 


PRINCES AND POISONERS: 


Studies of the Court of Louis XIV. 


By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Translated by GEORGE MAIDMENT. With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN PREPARATION. 


Contents ;—Marie Madeleine de Brinvilliers—The Poison Drama at the Court of Louis XIV.—The Death of ‘‘ Madame” 
—Racine and the Poison Affair—‘‘ La Devineresse.”’ 


‘* Has much to tell us that is strange and arresting.’’—Globe. 
performance.”’—Literature. “ An odd, clever, flamboyant book.” 


Small 


“ Will amaze most people.” —Morning Post. ‘‘ A masterly 


— Outlook, 








‘A PICTURE OF OLD ENGLAND.” 


The BANNER of ST. GEORGE. A Picture of Old England. By 
M. BRAMSTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
**A capital romance.”—Manchester Guardian, 


NEW BOTANICAL WORKS. 
A TEXT-BOOK of PLANT/AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, 


DISEASES. By GEORGE MASSEE, F.L.S , Principal THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. By JOHN PER- 
Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. With 92 Illustra- CIVAL, M.A. F.L.S., Professor of Botany at the 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Agricultural College, Wye. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘* Rarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price ‘*Mr. Percival has met a distinct want. All branches of 
so useful a manual of practical botanical knowledge. Full | the subject are very clearly treated, with the help of 
of sound science and helpful information.’’—Speaker. numerous and excellent illustrations.” —Standard. 


ee k d I h i xt- 
book on the subject.”Literature. | A GLOSSARY of BOTANIC TERMS. 

By BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON, Secret f 
A HANDBOOK of BRITISH RUBI. the Linnean Society. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. suite 


By the Rev. W. MOYLE ROGERS, F.L.S. Demy 8vo, ‘*His dictionary may be pronounced an exhaustive and 
5s. net. highly meritorious performance.’’—Notes and Queries. 


‘* May be confidently recommended.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


MR. LESLIE STEPHEN’S NEW BOOK, 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Demy 8vo, 3 vols, 30s. net. [See Special Prospectus, 


PROBLEMS of EVOLUTION. By F. W. Headley, Assistant 


Master at Haileybury College. With 14 Illustrations. Demy vo, 8s. net. 
‘*A book of great interest. A clearness of exposition unfortunately not common.”—WNotes and Queries. 


60,000 Copies. 
THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 


ELEVENTH IMPRESSION. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


‘* Remarkably breezy, healthy-minded ingénue.” —Daily News. 
“ Fascinating, tantalizing, lovable little being.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


By ELINOR GLYN. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 68. 
ELEVENTH IMPRESSION. 


‘ The jaded reader in search of novelty had better try ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.’ Fresh, amusing, and —_. # y 
Ss tandar 


‘There are not many novelists who possess the gaiety and skill of the author of ‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.’”—Literature, 


The MONK WINS. By E. H. Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*The best book of its kind since the days of Hawley Smart.”—Literature. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, with Cover Design by Gordon Craig, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The CRIMSON WEED. By Christopher St. John. 


‘*It is a remarkable bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction.” —Standard, 

















EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange. 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


NAPLES: Past and Present. By A. H. Norway, Author of ‘Highways and 


Byways in Devon and Cornwall.’ With 40 Illustrations by A. G. Ferard. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In this book Mr. Norway gives not only a highly interesting description of modern Naples, but an historical account 


of its antiquities and traditions. 
The LIFE of MRS. LYNN LINTON. By G. S. Layarp. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, _ top, 12s. 6d. 
“Mrs. Lyan Linton is here presented to us in all her moods. She lives in the book; she is presented to us so that we 
really know her.” —Literature. 
“Mr. Layard may be congratulated on having produced an honest and interesting record of a notable woman.” 
‘*A thoroughly good book, very interesting, and at the same time in very good taste.” —Daily Graphic. Atheneum. 


The LIFE of SIR HARRY PARKES. By Sranuey Lane-Poo.e. With Portrait 


and Plans. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PEACE or WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M. S. Meruuen. 
225 pages, with 2 Maps, Is. 
Contents :—1775 and 1899: a Parallel—The Nation, 1895-1900—South Africa to 1896—South Africa, 1896-1899—The 
Campaign—The Enemy—The Economic Future of South Africa—Sir A. Milner—Unrest, or Government without Consent 
—Peace, or Government with Consent—The Conclusion of the Matter. 


ON the OTHER SIDE of the LATCH. By Saran Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Cotes), 
Author of ‘ A Voyage of Consolation.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In this delightful book Mrs. Cotes recounts her experiences and impressions of an Indian garden. It is a book similar 
in character to ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.’ 


REVELATIONS of DIVINE LOVE. By the Lapy Jutian of Norwich. Edited 


by G. H. WARRACK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A partially modernized version, from the MS. in the British Museum, of a book which Dr. Dalgairns terms ‘‘ one of the 
most remarkable books of the Middle Ages.’’ Mr. Inge, in his Bampton Lectures on Christian Mysticism, calls it ‘*the 
beautiful but little-known ‘ Revelations.’ ’’ 

By 


BROTHER MUSICIANS. Reminiscences of Edward and Walter Bache. 


CONSTANCE BACHE. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


EFFICIENCY and EMPIRE. By Arnotp Wuire. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Stimulating and entertaining throughout, it deserves the attention of every patriotic Englishman.’’—Daily Mail. 

“A book of sound work, deep thought, and a sincere endeavour to rouse the British to a knowledge of the value of 
their empire.” —Bookman. **A notable book.” — Literature. 

‘*A more vigorous work than this has not been written for many years.’’—Review of the Week. 


The LIGHTER SIDE of CRICKET, By Capt. Puitir Trevor (Dux). 


8vo, 6s. 
A highly interesting volume, dealing with such subjects as county cricket, village cricket, cricket for boys and girls, 
nag cricket, and various other subjects which do not require a severe and technical treatment. 
‘A wholly entertaining book.’’— Glasgow Herald. 
‘** This is the most welcome book on our national game published for many years.””— County Gentleman. 


A GARDEN DIARY. By the Hon. Emmy Law tess, Author of ‘ Hurrish.’ 


Demy —— top, 7s. 6d. net. 
In this book Miss Lawless, who is a distinguished amateur, gives her experience of the delights and sorrows of a garden- 


The BRITISH GARDENER and AMATEUR. By W. Wi.uamson. _ Iilus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
A complete handbook of horticulture by a well-known expert. 
‘* Packed full of information on every horticultural subject.’’—Outlook. 


MANCHURIA. By Atexanper Hoste. With Illustrations and a Map. Demy 
8vo, gilt top, 10s. éd. net. P 
A complete account of this important province by the highest living authority on the subject. 
“‘This book is especially useful at the present moment, when the future of the country appears uncertain,’’—Zimes, 


The ENGLISH TURF. By Cuartes Ricnarpson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

“As a record of horses and courses this work is a valuable addition to the literature of the turf. It is crammed with 

sound information, and with reflections and suggestions that are born of a thorough knowledge of the subject.’’—Scotsman. 


‘*A book which is sure to find many readers; written with consummate knowledge, and in an easy, agreeable style.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


‘* From its sensible introduction to its very complex index, this is about the best book that we are likely for some time 
to see upon the subject with which it deals.”—Athenaum. 
The LAST of the GREAT SCOUTS (“Buffalo Bill”). By his Sister, 

HELEN CODY WETMORE. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

‘*The sey | adventures of Buffalo Bill’s career are described vigorously and picturesquely, and with a directness 
that inspires the fullest confidence.”’—Glasgow Herald. : 

‘*A narrative of one of the most attractive figures in the public eye.”—Daily Chronicle. 
The REAL CHINESE QUESTION. By Cuesrer HoLcomse. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*It is an important addition to the materials before the public for forming an opinion on a most difficult and pressing 


problem.” — Times. Z 
‘* It is this practical ‘note’ in the book, coupled with the fairness, moderation, and sincerity of the author, that gives 


it, in our opinion, the highest place among books published in recent years on the Chinese question.” —Manchester Guardian. 


A HISTORY of the JESUITS in ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. Taunton. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. , , 
‘*A history of permanent value, which covers ground never properly investigated before, and is replete with the 


results of original research. A most interesting and careful book.”— Literature. 
“*A volume which will attract considerable attention.” —Atheneum. 


The JOURNAL to STELLA. By Jonaruan Swirr. Edited by G. A. AITKEN, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Methuen’s Standard Library. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By Givsert Wuire. Edited by 


L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. WARD FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Methuen’s Standard Library. 


The LIFE of SAVONAROLA. By E.L.S. Horssurcu, M.A. With Portraits and 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 


Illustrations. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. [Little Biographies. 
The MALVERN COUNTRY. By B.C. A. Winpte, D.Sc. F.R.S. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides. 


The INNER WAY. Being Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals. By JoHN TAuLeEr. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by A.W. HUTTON, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


[The Library of Devotion, 
THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. Pott 8vo, each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowe t C. Smiru, Fellow of 


New College, Oxford. 


The PURGATORIO of DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
TOYNBEE, M.A. 
Messrs, METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO, Essex Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
The MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY. 


By FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt se P 
(June 17. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. 


By MAX O’RELL. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘*Max O’Rell at his best and brightest.’’— Truth. 
‘*Whatever a reviewer may say about ‘ Her Royal High- 
ness Woman,’ he may be quite sure that an enormous 
number of people will read it, and be amused by it. It is 
indeed an amusing volume. Most of what he says about 
women is true enough, and wittily expressed.”— Times. 
“A book which ‘Her Royal Highness’ should by all 
means read.’’—Outlook. 
‘* He is witty and humorous, with a genial wisdom which 
is not seldom epigrammatic. His playfulness is delightful ”” 
Leeds Mercury. 
“A witty and laughable collection of good things.” 
Scotsman. 
“The book teems with brilliant passages and witty 
sayings, all of them full of good sense and wisdom...,..Alto- 
gether this is a delightful book.” — Court Circular, 


A FORBIDDEN NAME. A 


Story of the Court of Catherine the Great. By FRED. 
WHISHAW. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
‘*The novel is one of notable merit, and will be read with 
the greatest interest.’”’"—Scotsman. 


CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By 


A. WERNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WILDERSMOOR. ByC.L. Antrobus, 


Author of ‘Quality Corner. SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

**An excellent story; while the style is bright, the 
dialogue sparkling, there is an undercurrent of solemnity 
and tragedy. More than once ‘ Wildersmoor’ reminds one 
of George Eliot." —Times. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 


By L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D., 
joint Authors of ‘The Medicine Lady.’ SECOND 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“Quite the sort of book you can recommend to a friend. 
seeeee’ This Troublesome World’ would not be a bad book to 
be snowed up with.” —Saturday Review, 


MONONIA: a Love Story of “ Forty- 


eight.” By JUSTIN McCARTHY, Author of ‘ Dear 
Lady Disdain,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Mr. McCarthy tells his story, it need hardly be said, 
with fascinating simplicity and conspicuous power. In a 
volume of nearly four hundred pages there is not a dull 
passage. His creations possess lifelike, convincing reality ;. 
and his descriptions of scenes and incidents are always 
intensely interesting. In a word, the novel will be read 
with satisfaction and pleasure.”’—Scotsman. 


RUNNING AMOK: a Story of Adven- 


ture. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of 
‘A Crimson Crime,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

‘** An exciting story, well told.”—Daily Mail. 

‘*If you are in the mood for stories of hairbreadth escapes 
‘ou will enjoy Mr. Manville Fenn’s ‘Running Amok,’ at 
east sufticiently to pass pleasantly for you a couple of 
exciting hours.’’—Truth. 


HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle,” 
&ce. Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 
‘*Mr. Westall’s excellent story.’”—Spectator. 


A SORE TEMPTATION. By John 


K. LEYS. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Mr. Leys possesses to perfection the knack of conceiv- 
ing and constructing a good story....... A Sore Temptation ’ 
might almost figure as a model for story-writers. The 
threads are always perfectly clear, and the interest never 
droops.’’—Daily Erpress. 


DEACON BRODIE; or, Behind the 


Mask. By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s 
Triumphs,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
**His career is romantic, and the author has succeeded i 
giving avery picturesque account of criminal life at the 
beginning of last century.”’—Manchester Courier. 


TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By Sun- 


DOWNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“‘Charming and brilliant impressions of life in the Sou'h 
Seas...... Delightful reading. A book crammed from cover 
to cover with strange and fantastic information.” —New Aye. 


‘ y . 

WORK (‘TRAVAIL’). By Emile 

ZOLA. Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

**Zola does not choose to stop at being a mere novelist. 
He is a constructive idealist. In the pages of ‘Work’ he 
builds an entire system of industrial society—in fact, his 
ideal State—his Utopia.”—£cho. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S| HURST & BLACKETT'S| DAVID NUTT, 
NEW BOOKS LIST. 57-59, LONG ACRE. 
— NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF pp ap emg elateay. ES 


LIFE IN POETRY ; 
LAW IN TASTE: 


Two Series of Lectures delivered in Oxford, 
1895-1900. 


By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE, 


C.B. M.A. Oxon.; Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh; Hon. 
D.Litt. Durham ; late Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. 


8vo, 10s. net. 





1901 ISSUE NOW READY. 
THE 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
of the World for the Year 1901. Edited by 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


In 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 
and Frontispiece in Colour, price 21s. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON. 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa, 
and of some little-known Regions traversed by the. 
Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 and 1900. 


By J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S, 





NEW WORK BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits and other Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON 
MASK. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Author of ‘ An Idler in Old France,’ ‘The Silent Gate,’ &c. 


“Mr. Tighe Hopkins was well qualified to present to 
English readers the history of the legend, and of the 
investigations which destroyed it, and set in its place a 
minor chapter of history. His narrative is sufficiently 
picturesque, without a touch of the melodramatic, and in 
his r ing he never strains a point, as those do who 





125,000 


COPIES SOLD OF 
WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE CRISIS. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
The WRITINGS of KING ALFRED, 


d. 901. An Address delivered at Harvard 
College, Mass., March, 1901. 8vo, sewed, 
1s, net, 





VOLUME III. NOW READY. 
AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD by 


CONTEMPORARIES. Edited by Prof. A. B. 
HART. Extra crown 8vo. Vol. 1. ERA of 
COLONIZATION, 1492-1689. 8s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. 1689-1783. 8s. 6d. net. Vol III. 
james EXPANSION, 1783-1845. 8s. 6d, 
net. 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By the 


late Prof. HENRY SIDGWICK, LL.D. D.C.L. 
8vo, 14s, net. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


The LIMITS of EVOLUTION, and 


other Essays. Illustrating the Metaphysical 
Theory of Personal Idealism. By Prof. G, H. 
HOWISON, LL.D. 





Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


The FIRST INTERPRETERS of 
JESUS. By Prof. G. H.GILBERT, Ph.D. D.D. 





8vo, 17s. net. 


‘The MEASUREMENT of GENERAL 
EXCHANGE VALUE. By C. M. WALSH. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London, 





havea theory to support without adequate evidence.” 
Atheneum, 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. net. 


PAGES FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A QUEENSLAND 
SQUATTER. 


By OSCAR DE SATGE, 


“The author tells the story of his colonial life, and 
the result is a volume which can scarcely fail to provide 
attractive reading, not only for Australians themselves, but 
also for —_ emigrants, for whom it contains some 
sound and valuable advice, and for stay-at-home Englishmen 
as well.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
CORBAN. By Constance Smith, 


Author of ‘The Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


The MOTHER of EMERALDS. By 
FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘The Mystery of 
a Hansom Cab,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The STORY of ROGER KING: the 
Race he Ran, the Weight he Carried, and the 
Prize he Won. By B. PAUL NEWMAN, 
Author of ‘The Supplanter,’ ‘A Villain in 
Parts,’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 68, 


HIS OWN FATHER. By W. E. 
NORRIS, Author of ‘My Friend Jim,’ ‘ Major 
and Minor,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d, 


CHILDREN of HERMES. By Hume 
NISBET, Author of ‘ Bail Up,’ ‘ The Swampers,’ 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THIS BODY of DEATH. By Adeline 
SERGEANT, Author of ‘ The Saint,’ ‘Story of 
a Penitent Soul,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The LIFE ROMANTIC, including 
The Love Letters of the King. By RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE, Author of ‘The Quest of 
the Golden Girl,’&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AMUSEMENT ONLY. By Richard 
MARSH, Author of ‘The Beetle,’ ‘The Seen 
and Unseen,’ &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





By H. R. HALL, Assistant in the Department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, Briti-h 
Museum. Demy 8vo, xxiv-34+7 pages. With 
upwards of 80 Illustrations, Full-Page and in 
the Text, and Chart of the Mycenzan Aye, 
Cloth, top gilt, 15s. net; 15s. 6d. post free. 

Contents :—The New Chapter of Greek History—Archwo- 
logist and Historian—The Hypothesis—The Question of 
Date —The Question of Race—Mycenz and the East — 
Mycene and Egypt—Mycene’s Place in History, &c. 

*,* In this important work an attempt is made to state 
and solve the oe problem in its entirety by the aid 
of history as well as archeology. Mr. Hall has been able to 
utilize the very latest results of discovery. The carefully 
selected illustrations are in many cases inedited. 

The OLDEST CIVILISATION of GREECE is published 
in the United States of America by the J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, of Philadelphia, to whom all American orders 
should be addressed. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
KING and HERMIT. A Colloquy 


between King Guaire of Aidne and his Brother 
Marban. An Irish Poem of the Tenth Century, 
Edited and Translated by KUNO MEYER, 
Demy 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 

*,* In this remarkable poem Marban the hermit, vaunt- 
ing the charm of his woodland home, strikes a note of keen 
and joyous delight in nature to which it would be impos- 
sible to find a parallel in any European literature of the 
same date. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY FROM CONTEM. 
PURARY WRITERS.—No. lV. 


The CHEVALIER DE ST. GEORGE 
and the JACOBITE MOVEMENTS in his 
FAVOUR, 1701-1720. Edited by CHARLES 
SANFORD TERRY, M.A., University Lecturer 
in History in the University of Aberdeen; 
Author of ‘The Life and Campaigns of 
Alexander Leslie,’ &c. xxiv-510 pages, 15 
Maps and Illustrations. Fancy cloth, uncut, 
top gilt, 6s.; or fancy cloth, edges cut, 5s. 





THE GRIMM LIBRARY,—Vol. XII. 


The LEGEND of SIR LANCELOT 


DU LAC. Studies upon its Origin, De- 


velopment, and Position in the Arthurian | 


Romantic Cycle. By JESSIE L. WESTON. 
Pp. 252-xii, 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* It may safely be said that Miss Weston’s ‘ Studies on 
the Lancelot Legend’ form the most important contribution 
to the criticism of the Arthurian romance cycle made for 
many years past. In especial a satisfactory account of the 
origin and development of the Galahad Grail Quest is given 
for the first time; a new and striking theory is stated con- 
cerning the various lovers assigned by tradition to Guine- 
vere; and a brilliant suggestion is made as to the original 
relation between Arthur and Gawain. 

The next Volume in the GRIMM LIBRARY 
will be— 


Vol. XIII. The WIFE of BATH’S 
TALE: its Sources and Analogues, By G. H. 
MAYNADIER, Instructor in English at Har- 
vard University. Upwards of 224 pp. 

*,* Until publication the price of this volume will be 5s. 
net (5s. 4d. post free). As soon as it is published the price 
will be raised to 6s. net (6s. 4d. post free). 

Mr, NUIT will publish in the Autumn— 

GRIMM LIBRARY: Vol, XIV. 


SOHRAB and RUSTEM. The Epic 
Theme of a Combat between Father and Son. 
A History of its Genesis and Use in Literature 
and Popular Tradition. By MURRAY A. 
POTTER, of Harvard College. 


A Prospectus, with full particulars of Contents, Subscrip- 
tion Price, &¢., will be sent out in due course. 





Mr, NUTT has just issued to Subscribers Vol. II. 


of the 
CHRONICLE of FROISSART. 
Translated by LORD BERNERS in the} 
«Tudor Translations Series.” Vol. III. is in 
the press, and will be issued before long. The | 
entire limited issue of the “ Tudor Transla- | 
tions” FROISSART has been taken up. A} 
Prospectus of the Series will be sent on| 
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the purpose to note a few of the points | There has been little consistency in law or 
Saaeaes, FONE S, 190. which occur to a reader. policy...... Money has been stinted, and State 
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LITERATURE 


— 


Italy To-day. By Bolton King and Thomas 

Okey. (Nisbet & Co.) 

Messrs. Kina ayp Oxery have conferred a 
real benefit on their countrymen by the 
compilation of this volume. It is difficult 
to say whether the spirit in which the work 
is conceived or the manner in which it is 
executed is the more deserving of respect. 
In these days of loose newspaper talk, when 
“indictments against nations” are flung 
about no less recklessly than ignorantly, 
the man who will patiently investigate the 
conditions of social and political life in 
another state, and impartially report the 
result at home, does a piece of really 
valuable service. So far, no doubt, Italy 
has not incurred the wrath of the “ patriotic” 
British scribe to any great extent; but his 
eyes, like those of Solomon’s friend, are in 
the ends of the earth, and it is impossible 
to say whom he may next select as the 
object of his amenities. The relations 
between England and Italy have hitherto 
been satisfactory; but as the authors of 
this book point out, there are possible 
causes of friction, to which we may add the 
not wholly unjustified irritation which a 
superficial acquaintance with Italian manners 
and customs is apt to generate in the Eng- 
lish mind; so that if the firebrand were 
once cast, the flame of mutual ill-feeling 
might very easily burst out. How disastrous 
this might be to the cause of European 
progress needs no demonstration. 

For this reason, therefore, we welcome 
the present attempt to lay before English 
readers a dispassionate statement of the 
way in which Italy is at present governed, 
generally and locally; of the weak points 
in the body politic, and the causes of the 
weakness; of the drifts and divisions in 
public opinion ; and, finally, of the view 
which an open-eyed, but benevolent critic 
is able to take as to the probable issue. 
To recite all that is told under these various 
heads would be merely to give an abstract 
of the book; it will perhaps be more to 





Italy seems, in the first place, to be suffer- 
ing, like most of the nations of the world— 
at any rate the chief of them—from the 
reaction which follows the decision of a 
great issue. There, as elsewhere, the age 

When every day brought forth a noble chance, 

And every chance brought forth a noble knight, 
seems to have gone by for the present. 
When we read such passages as that with 
which the book opens :— 

‘* One of the first facts that meets the observer 
of Italian life is the chaos and decay of the old 
political parties. They have lost faith in their 
principles, faith in their country, faith in them- 
selves, Their policies seem little better than a 
selfish struggle for office, a blind resistance to 
forces that they cannot understand and cannot 
assimilate, and therefore fear,” 
or when we meet with remarks like the 
following :— 

‘*Tn the vicious circle of Italian politics there 
are no great parties to breed great statesmen or 
great statesmen to make great parties; and 
Italian statesmanship is a dreary waste of small 
intrigue and damaged character and narrow 
vision,” 
our thoughts are apt to stray across the 
Atlantic, if, indeed, they do not rest nearer 
home. Political legislation has, indeed, 
done nearly all that it can do at present. 
The electoral law, for example, is not un- 
fair: a rent of 2s. 6d. a week confers a vote. 
Taxation might no doubt be put on a foot- 
ing less oppressive to the poorer classes ; 
especially the iniquitous salt tax, under 
which it is a criminal offence to dip a bucket 
of water out of the sea, ought to be abolished. 
Why do not the electors put a majority into 
Parliament pledged to abolish the tax? is 
an obvious inquiry. Because, it would 
seem, they do not yet know their power. 
Only 7 per cent., our authors tell us, have 
the vote so far. Illiteracy disfranchises a 
large number ; indifference and clerical in- 
fluence keep many more from claiming it. 
As in Dante’s days, the question must still 
be put, 

Le leggi son, ma chi pon mano ad esse? 

and the answer would seem to be the same, 
“Nullo.” Nor is the reason so very dif- 
ferent, if the accepted interpretation of the 
poet’s following metaphor be correct. Now, 
as then, the root of the trouble is the want 
of character in those who should guide. 
When ministers employ illegal secret 
societies as electioneering agencies, or 
release persons accused of murder and 
forgery in order to profit by their influence 
at the polls; when registers are tampered 
with in the revision courts; when the secret 
service funds of the Government go largely 
in bribing electors—can we wonder that a 
bank director should find murder (with the 
connivance of the police) the most con- 
venient mode of preventing awkward reve- 
lations on the part of a colleague, or—to 
take the other end of the criminal scale— 
that railway officials should eke out in- 
sufficient salaries by the plunder of pas- 
sengers’ luggage? Education will doubt- 
less do much, but at present, say our 
authors, ‘‘ education is the gloomiest chap- 
ter in Italian social history ’’:— 

‘*There is, and always has been, plenty of 
interest in education and a great deal too much 
theory. But a vicious system has spoilt all. 





and communes, lavish in all else, have economized 
in the most fruitful of national investments, 
Parliament, which has thrown away its millions 
on the army and unproductive public works, 
doles its pittance to the schools with a miser’s 
hand, has strangled evening schools by withdraw- 
ing most of its grants [surely we heard something 
like this in connexion with the not very Italian- 
sounding name of Cockerton], has cut down the 
army schools, which at one time taught nearly 
every conscript to read and write.” 


Presently the authors, we fear, grow 
sarcastic ; or is it merely that they happen to 
know Montecitorio better than Whitehall ? 
This is what they say :— 

‘*The Ministry of Education, compared with 

ours, is a pale ghost of authority. It indeed 
drafts laws, showers codes and circulars...... 
does something to protect the teachers, and has 
its small army of inspectors...... But it does 
nothing to enforce compulsory attendance [here 
that particular form of neglect is left to the 
magistrates], little to bring defaulting authorities 
to book.” 
Really, we hope this will not meet the eye 
of our own educational authorities; for this 
admirable degree of inefficiency is attained 
at a cost to the Budget of 500,000/. only. 
We turn the page, and read :— 

‘*The communes are the bitterest enemies of 
the people’s schools, Alike in North and South 
the majority of the men who administer them 
and the greater part of the well-to-do hate and 
oppose popular education...... Sometimes they 
see in it a levelling force, which frightens them, 
or cannot brook that the peasant’s son should 
sit on the same benches as their own. The 
chief syndics hardly conceal their hostility under 
the specious pretext that an ignorant working 
man is more submissive.” 


What says the poet ?— 
I was never out of England—it’s as if I saw it all. 


It is a melancholy picture; the more so 
because in the highest education Italy 
was the pioneer to Europe, and still pos- 
sesses the institutions which were her glory 
in the Middle Ages. Out of her twenty- 
one universities, eleven can boast a career 
of over six centuries; and twenty-three 
thousand students are, or might be, getting 
the benefits of university education. But 
here again incompetent or dishonest offi- 
cialism has brought about a state of things 
hardly to be distinguished from anarchy :— 

‘*The perverse regulations that the State has 
imposed confine the subjects of examination to 
those taught in completed courses of lectures. If 
the students can succeed in getting a class closed 
before the end of term, there is one subject the 
less .to be examined in. And very thoroughly 
they carry out the programme. Any student 
may attend any course of lectures, and a pro- 
fessor suddenly finds his class invaded by a mob 
of young men determined to break it up. The 
police cannot enter without the consent of the 
Rector, and the Rector shrinks from action 
which seems to reflect on his own power to 
keep order. The class is closed by ministerial 
order, and the students triumph...... Few things. 
are more painful than the cowardice which deters 
Ministers and Parliament from the drastic 
remedies that are needed to discipline the idle 
and unruly students.” 

Yet the authors do not despair. There 
is, as they point out, good enough stuff in 
Italy. The Italian of the lower classes is 
not—as foreigners, generalizing from the 
specimens whom they see in the regular 
tourist resorts, are apt to assume (as though 
the cadger were not universal)—naturally an 
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idle person. He is, indeed, not imaginative; 
mentally he may perhaps be called indolent. 
Rather than be at the trouble of changing 
the antiquated methods of cultivation which 
have put Italy as a corn-growing country 
behind every country in Europe except 
Russia, the large farmer looks to a rise in 
the duty on corn as a means to make his 
land pay. The Italian artisan, again, 
‘“‘ requires perhaps rather more supervision 
than the Englishman or the German, but he 
is quick, intelligent, sober, easily adapting 
himself to new methods and new machinery.” 
He does not, perhaps, get through so much 
in a given time as the Teutonic workman, 
but he will work longer hours, and he 
costs far less to keep. It is doubtless for 
this reason that the Téalians are the navvies 
of the Continent: they have pierced the 
tunnels of the Alps; they have built the 
harbours of Calais and Marseilles; they have 
made the railways through a large slice 
of Europe”: for this reason also, it is 
to be feared, he is ‘‘ bitterly hated by the 
native workman.” An interesting subject, 
by the way, for a supplementary chapter to 
this book would be a study of the different 
ways in which the Italian is received in 
different countries. The German, in the 
south at all events, regards him with a some- 
what contemptuous forbearance, not un- 
mingled with distrust; the Frenchman 
dislikes him to the point of occasional 
homicide; the Spaniard, it would seem, 
assimilates him. Italians are swarming into 
South America at the rate of over 100,000 a 
year. Already they form more than a third 
of the population of Buenos Ayres, and do 
most of itstrade. ‘‘ The Italian vine-growers 
of Mendoza and San Juan and Buenos Ayres 
produce every year 33,000,000 gallons of 
wine.” At the same time the Italian, while 
retaining his native tongue and customs, is 
content to be the citizen of another country. 

Meantime in Italy itself there are signs 
of better things. The Socialist group, now 
welded by persecution into one party with 
Radicals and Republicans, 

‘‘alone among Italian parties stands boldly for 
purity of public life, and while well-meaning 
men of Right and Left have touched corruption 
with a trembling hand, the Socialists have 
smitten and spared not.” 

They ‘‘stand out as the champions of con- 
stitutional right and of a very practical 
political programme ”—a programme which, 
in the judgment of so temperate a witness 
as Prof. Villari, ‘‘every sensible man could 
endorse almost in its entirety.” In the other 
direction signs are apparent of improvement 
in the relations between Church and State. 
‘“‘ There is an increasing good feeling grow- 
ing up,” and it seems not unlikely that 
if not the present Pope, at all events his 
successor, will remove the non expedit which 
now makes it difficult for a conscientious 
Catholic to do his duty as a citizen. 

The authors do not allow themselves 
many purple patches; but Mr. King’s gift 
for touching off a portrait in a few strokes, 
which readers of his ‘ History of Italian 
Unity’ will remember, makes itself appa- 
rent. Take this of Leo XIII. :— 


‘* A strong but not a very strong man, with 
very fixed ideas, with great industry and com- 
mand of details ; a good man, but more states- 
man than saint, without any deep affection or 
spirituality.” 





Yet after all, on the authors’ own showing, 
his reign is ending with things in a more 
hopeful state than he found them in; and 
his successor, if he be of the same stamp, 
may at least help 
Sanar le piaghe c’ hanno Italia morta. 

Literature is treated in a concluding 
chapter briefly but sensibly. The authors 
are alive to what can only be called the 
degraded condition of imaginative litera- 
ture at present in Italy—when, at all events 
to foreign readers, D’ Annunzioand Stecchetti 
are among its most representative names. 
It is perhaps gratifying to reflect that both 
of these are fictitious, as though the writers 
who masquerade under them had some 
respect left for their doubtless highly 
respectable patronymics. Probably, too, they 
fill a smaller space in the field of view of 
their fellow - countrymen than foreigners 
realize. ‘‘The essentially practical nature 
of the Italian genius” has other things to 
attend to than verses “‘ penetrated by an 
ostentatious carnality and irreverence,’’ or 
novels which ‘‘are essentially studies in 
mental and sexual pathology.” After all, 
Italy has a Fogazzaro and a De Amicis, 
besides others whose works decent people 
can let lie on their tables; and here, as else- 
where, self-respect will grow with improved 
education. 








Records of the Borough of Leicester. Edited 
by Mary Bateson. Vol. II. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 

Miss Bareson in this second volume has 

well sustained the repute that was gained 

by the first instalment of the valuable 
records of the borough of Leicester. The 
annotated extracts here printed from the 
corporation archives extend from 1327 to 

1509, but with an unfortunate and pro- 

longed gap. From 1380 to 1455 there is 

only a single dated record of borough 
legislation, whilst all records of the pro- 
ceedings of the Merchant Gild from 1380 to 

1465 are missing. 

The introduction, of sixty pages, is a 
valuable and lucid account, based on the 
archives, of the relations of the burgesses 
to the king and to their lord, and of the 
general government of the town from the 
beginning of the reign of Edward III. to 
the end of that of Henry VII. The 
exceptional position of Leicester as part of 
the earldom and afterwards of the duchy 
of Lancaster naturally affected the character 
of its muniments. At a time when other 
boroughs might be able to show a fine 
series of royal charters, Leicester, notwith- 
standing the happy preservation of many 
of its early records, can produce but a 
single document of that character. During 
the long reign of Edward III. the only 
charteris one changing the date of the fair 
at the lord’s request. In 1379 Richard IT. 
granted an inspection of John’s charter that 
confirmed to the borough a court of record 
for the conveyance of land. This excep- 
tional action of the Crown towards Leicester 
came about through the king making an 
offer to confirm the borough charters in 
return for ship-money to equip a vessel of 
war, whereupon the borough officials seem 
to have sent in to the Patent Office the only 
royal charter that was of any real value. 
When Henry IV. came to the throne the 





position of Leicester towards the Crown 
underwent a material change :— 


‘*Tts immediate lord has become king, and 
the town’s relation to the sovereign is therefore 
two-sided ; it is sometimes a public, sometimes 
a private relation. It was long before the pos- 
sibility of using the double relation was wholly 
laid aside, and it is worth noting how uncertain 
it was in the fifteenth century whether the king 
would address the borough as its king or as its 
feudal lord.” 

It was as duke that Henry IV., in 1404, 
leased the farm of the borough to the bur- 
gesses ; but it was as king that Henry V., 
when visiting the town in May, 1416, 
declared the men of his honour of Lei- 
cester exempt from toll. The lordship and 
sovereignty were, however, again divided 
for a time after the death of Henry V., 
when Leicester was settled on the dowager 
Queen Catherine, and subsequently formed 
part of the dowry of Margaret of Anjou; 
but on Edward IV.’s accession the double 
relation of the town to the throne was again 
established, and instances of the king 
acting towards the burgesses in each 
capacity can be cited. Under Henry VII. 
the Lancastrian lordship was maintained as 
a distinct reality, mainly no doubt, as pointed 
out by Miss Bateson, because the borough 
was a source of income. It is also specially 
noteworthy, and illustrative of the growth 
of national central power, that when 
Henry VII. took the grave step of chang- 
ing the constitution of the borough so as 
to exclude the popular voice as declared 
in common assembly (under the plea of 
noisy demonstrations and ‘“‘the multitude 
of the inhabitants being of little sub- 
stance and no discretion”), he not only 
used his local authority as duke, but 
strengthened and endorsed his opinion by 
an Act of Parliament. 

The story of the relations between the 
lord and the borough during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, and of the various 
franchises won by the burgesses, is excel- 
lently brought out in the introduction. 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster, who succeeded his 
rebel brother Thomas in 1324, is a promi- 
nent figure in the borough records, in con- 
sequence of his frequent residence at the 
castle of Leicester. At the opening of 
the reign of the young King Edward III. 
the town found itself in the thick of the 
struggle between the two rival parties in 
the State, the one under the leadership of 
the Earl of Lancaster as guardian of the 
king and chief of his council, the other 
under the sinister guidance of Queen 
Isabella and ‘Le Mortimer,” as he is 
termed in the borough records of 1327. 
The town paid somewhat dearly for its 
privileges, for the mayoral accounts abound 
in payments made for the entertainment of 
the king and his suite and of the earl and 
his suite. After the failure of the queen’s 
party the earl was usually in residence at 
Leicester, and it was customary for the town 
to make him considerable presents at the 
recurring great feasts of the year, and to 
treat his retinue to wine, cheese, pears, and 
nuts. In one year the earl received from 
the mayor two sesters of Cretan wine, price 
8s.; a swan, 6s.; and a heron, 3s., at Christmas; 
twelve partridges, 2s., and lampreys to the 
value of 3s. 4d., at Quinquagesima ; and a 
tun of wine at Whitsuntide, 5/. During the 
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same twelvemonth the mayor sent to the 
king at the abbey, for the feast of Quin- 
quagesima, two kids, six partridges, and two 
gallons of Cretan wine; whilst the king’s 
clerk and his retinue, coming to Leicester at 
the feast of St. Martin to collect the king’s 
tenth, were entertained at dinner and supper, 
when six hens, one goose, and one porker 
were consumed, in addition to ‘‘ Wodekocs, 
Feldfares, and Snypes.’’ On the latter 
occasion the king’s clerk received at the 
mayor’s hand a pair of hose, valued at 2s. 6d. ; 
and chief attendant another pair, price 
1s, 4d. 

These archives also throw a flood of light 
on the finances and legislation of the 
borough, and particularly on the various 
changes in the governing body, as well as on 
the maintenance of the gates, walls, bridges, 
and gildhall (as it is now generally spelt), 
and the regulations of the social-religious 
gilds and the crafts. All these subjects are 
dealt with after a concise and clear fashion in 
the introduction. There are, however, dis- 
appointments in some directions where the 
historical student is inclined to look eagerly 
for further information. The Lollard 
struggle might naturally be supposed to 
gain fresh light from the carefully edited 
archives of such a borough, but the big gap 
from 1380 to 1455 is the very period when 
Lollard entries would probably appear. 

By-laws for the purposes of securing 
sanitation and decency, so far as then 
understood, are of frequent occurrence and 
stringent in detail. Leicester seems to 
have been somewhat exceptional in such 
matters; possibly, we are inclined to think, 
from the frequent presence of royalty and 
the sojourning at the castle of those of 
royal blood. Henry of Lancaster granted 
the borough, in 1344, a site 60ft. by 30ft., 
on a waste place in the town on the water 
of the Soar, to build a common latrine, in 
the erection of which the burgesses spent 
the large sum of 7/. 4s. 74d. This build- 
ing was not the first of its kind. Orders 
were made to restrain wandering pigs in 
1335-6, and these were increased in strin- 
gency soon after the great pestilence. It 
was ordained in 1355 that no pigs might 
wander within the four high streets leading 
to the gates, ringed or unringed, under pain 
of a penny for every foot; nor in lanes 
within the town unless they were ringed, 
under the like penalty. As an outcome of 
this latter regulation, John Sabyn, gold- 
smith, shortly after the enactment appeared 
at the Gildhall before the mayor and jurats 
charged, in conjunction with his son James, 
with flogging the town crier because he took 
their pigs wandering in the streets to the 
general nuisance. John denied for himself, 
but could not deny that James had com- 
mitted this trespass. The result was that 
John pledged 20s. if ever he should again 
trespass. In 1467 wandering ducks were 
also prohibited anywhere within the gates. 
At this latter date a code of stringent by-laws 
with heavy penalties was adopted for 
keeping the streets clean from all manner 
of filth and corruption; the householders 
were ordered to hire carts to clear away 
dirt when necessary. It seems to have been 
a usual and rather cunning practice of 
Leicester housewives to wait for a rainy 
day to sweep their rooms, throwing the 
results out of the windows. This offence 





was prohibited in 1467 under pain of im- 
prisonment ‘‘ as long as the Mayre lykes.” 
Every effort was also made to keep the 
peace. The general Act of 2 Edward III. 
c. 8, called forth by the Isabella-Mortimer 
disturbances, forbade in general terms men 
going forth armed, and gave the mayors of 
boroughs like power to deal with offenders 
that were given to justices in counties. The 
borough of Leicester localized and specially 
applied this Act by its ordinances of 1335-6, 
by which men were forbidden to go in 
armour by night or day; an offender was 


to be imprisoned until the king and the lord | 


had done their wills upon him. In 1487, 


when the charter of Edward III. had given | 


Leicester (later than most boroughs of im- 
portance) its own justices of the peace, 
the very first ordinance of the mayor and 
his fellow-magistrates amplified this pro- 
vision. No armour was to be worn or 
weapon of any kind borne save in support 
of the mayor’s authority, and countrymen 
were directed to leave their swords and staves 
at their inns. Infringement of this by-law 
was punished by forfeiture of the armour 
or weapon, and imprisonment at the mayor’s 
discretion. From time to time a tariff of 
fines for creating frays was put forth, the 
market-day and market-place being specially 
protected, to secure peaceful trading and to 
give confidence to the countryside in fre- 
quenting the county town. For making a 
fray without drawing blood the fine was 20d., 
but if blood was drawn 3s. 4d.; and if these 
offences were committed in the market-place, 
or anywhere within the gates on market- 
day, the respective fines were 3s. 4d. and 
6s. 8d. 

For the most part Miss Bateson’s con- 
clusions, which are commendably few and 
cautious, seem quite sound, though now 
and again it is not possible to agree with 
her. For instance, with regard to the Black 
Death, reference is made to “ the thinning of 
the town” through its operation, and a 
pretty confident opinion is expressed that 
the oft-cited local contemporary chronicler 
Canon Knighton, “judging from the evi- 
dence of the borough records,” has been 
guilty of considerable exaggeration as to 
the losses sustained by Leicester. But the 
borough records of that date are exceedingly 
meagre, and a slender amount of evidence 
as to the town’s finances and the entries 
of gild enrolments are inadequate pre- 
mises on which to base such a supposition. 
Contrariwise, it would indeed be strange, 
in the light of modern investigation (irre- 
spective of Knighton’s definite numerical 
statements as to Leicester parishes), if a 
town such as this had not lost at least half 
its inhabitants. Careful study of the patent 
rolls, the inquisitions, and above all of 
the episcopal registers, tends to prove 
that the awful results of the plague of 
1349 throughout England have not been 
exaggerated by the old chroniclers. Dr. 
Gasquet’s painstaking book on ‘ The Great 
Pestilence’ has established this. The Lin- 
coln episcopal act books as to the mortality 
among the clergy have not been so care- 
fully analyzed as those of Norwich have 
been by Dr. Jessopp, or those of Lichfield 
by Dr. Cox; but the writer of this notice 
has sufficient acquaintance at first hand 
with the Lincoln diocesan muniments to 
be able to say that the archdeaconry of 


Leicester suffered most terribly—nearly, if 
not quite, as badly as any part of England. 

A little more care might have better 
elucidated some of the more out-of-the-way 
words and phrases. For instance, sloppum, 
which occursas a garment in 1378-9, is rightly 
rendered ‘‘slop,” a word still in colloquial 
use and of special application in dif- 
ferent parts of the country; but it surely in 
the fourteenth century never could have 
meant ‘‘loose trousers” as part of the 
equipment of a chaplain of the church of 
St. Michael! 

The indexes, though fairly full, are pro- 
| voking in arrangement. We thought it was 
now generally admitted that the less split- 
| ting up of indexes into sections the better, 

but here we have indexes of (1) the rarer 

words, of (2) streets and fields, of (3) names 
| and places, and of (4) subjects. The last is 
| distinctly incomplete; the reader will look in 
vain for any reference to the Black Death 
and several other important subjects treated 
of both in the introduction and in the tran- 
scripts of archives. Moreover, the confusion 
is made worse by giving both a contents list 
and a subject index to the first volume in 
the second ; and they are unfortunately so 
printed that they cannot be removed for 
binding purposes to their right places in the 
first volume. This is a tiresome and awkward 
blunder that was not to be expected from the 
University Press. 

Notwithstanding, however, a few slight 
drawbacks, Miss Bateson and the Corpora- 
tion of Leicester are to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the production of two scholarly 
volumes, that throw much light on English 
municipal history. 











Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertums- 
kunde. Yon O. Schrader. Erster Halb- 
band. (Strassburg, Triibner.) 

In the convenient form of a lexicon Dr. 
Schrader offers a full and carefully con- 
sidered presentation of all the existing evi- 
dence respecting the details—both the social 
customs and the material paraphernalia—of 
Indo-Germanic civilization. Appearing now, 
this dictionary is particularly seasonable as 
a stock-taking ; it permits us to see how far 
the research of the nineteenth century has 
succeeded in its attempts to pierce the pre- 
historic gloom which shrouds both the life 
of those common ancestors from whose 
tongue are derived the various tongues of 
the Indo-European peoples, and the con- 
dition of Europe in the Neolithic Age. Pro- 
bably no other investigator could have done 
this so well as Dr. Schrader, whose previous 
work on the same subject (known to English 
readers by an excellent translation) has 
given him invaluable experience. But this 
lexicon shows a riper judgment, a deeper 
consciousness of the complexity of the pro- 
blems, a more vivid apprehension of the 
multiplicity of alternatives, a firmer grasp 
of method. 

There are three, and only three, paths by 
which we can endeavour to penetrate into 
the region of Indo-Germanic civilization— 
the comparison of languages, the comparison 
of customs (and folk-lore), and the evidence 
of archzeological remains. Many ingenious 
speculators have indiscreetly disregarded 
the latter two sources of knowledge, and 





depended exclusively on the first. Dr. 
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Schrader’s merit is that he has neglected 
no source of light. While he has followed 
the latest developments of comparative 
grammar, he has kept himself abreast of 
the newest archeological discoveries in 
Europe, and has studied the most recent 
special investigations of Indian and Slavonic 
customs. When wecan reinforce inferences 
from language by the tangible testimony of 
objects found in the earth, or by the evidence 
of survivals of a custom, we feel that we 
may reasonably expect to reach certain and 
definite conclusions. Often, however, only 
one kind of testimony is available; and in 
these cases we hold that, while the un- 
assisted evidence of archeology is least useful, 
because it is hardest to interpret, the witness 
of custom unaided by language, or of lan- 
guage unaided by custom, may sometimes be 
perfectly convincing. For instance, it may 
be inferred with certainty, from a comparison 
of customs unaided by language, that it was 
the habit of our Indo-Germanic forefathers 
to put old people to death and to expose 
infants, and that the well-known Roman 
method of searching for a thief was Indo- 
Germanic (see articles ‘ Alte Leute,’ ‘ Aus- 
setzungsrecht,’ and ‘ Diebstahl’). 

In his comparisons of words Dr. Schrader 
scrupulously adheres to that standard of 
exactitude which has transformed the dis- 
cipline of comparative philology within the 
last quarter of a century into something 
utterly different from the “science of lan- 
guage ’’ of Max Miiller’s lectures. And this 
advance in scientific method has done much 
more than merely demolish old beliefs, such 
as the identity of deus with 6eds. If any one 
had suggested, thirty years ago, that the 
series Latin @s, Gothic aiz, Sansk. dyas-, 
Zend ayah- may not be derived from a 
common word belonging to the Ursprache, 
but may be a case of borrowing in post- 
Indo-Germanic times, no one could have 
resolved the doubt on linguistic grounds. 
But if the question is raised now, Dr. 
Schrader can apply the theory of the 
“‘ Ablaut.” The “ Abstufung” *az-os, *ai-es, 
*qi-s (in Sansk. dyas-, Lat. enus from 
*ai-es-nus, Lat. @ris from *ai-s-is) shows 
that this name of copper (archeological 
evidence enables us to prove that the word 
originally meant copper, not bronze) was 
Indo-Germanic. But when we cannot apply 
a linguistic test in cases of this kind, Dr. 
Schrader wins our confidence by leaving the 
matter open. The Latin malum, “ apple,” 
and the Doric »aAov may be kinswords, or 
the Latin may have been borrowed from the 
Greek. Dr. Schrader is inclined to favour 
the second alternative, because Italian melo 
and other Romance words point to a col- 
loquial Latin *melum, which in his opinion 
must have been borrowed from the Attic 
piAov. But he is not dogmatic. Similarly 
he declines to decide whether the North- 
European words for “apple” (of which 
“apple” itself is one) are loan - words, 
through the Celtic, from the name of the 
Campanian town malifere Abella, or the 
town-name is derived from an old Italian 
cognate of those Teutonic and Celtic words. 

Dr. Schrader is almost as fully conscious 
as we could wish that, in drawing conclu- 
sions from the absence of a word in par- 
ticular languages, it behoves us to exercise 
special circumspection. Thus the fact that 
the Greeks and Romans had no words of 





their own for beer, cognate with those of 
their sister peoples, is no proof that beer 
was not brewed in the ‘‘ Urzeit.” For there 
is no improbability in supposing that the 
Greeks and Latins used to drink beer, and 
call it by names cognate with brew or beer or 
ale, when they first took possession of their 
historic abodes, and that afterwards they 
forsook the coarser drink for the wines of 
the Mediterranean, and the name, along with 
the thing, fell out of use. It is a pure 
chance that we know of the existence of 
the word ¢Aros, perhaps a purely local 
survival, but akin to Sansk. sarpis, A.-S. 
sealf, Albanian galp, designating butter, 
which was undoubtedly used by the Indo- 
Europeans, not indeed for eating, but for 
rubbing the body. In Greece butter for this 
purpose was superseded by oil, and conse- 
quently the old word for butter was disused. 
Again, a name may have disappeared because 
it was taboo. This cause is recognized by 
Dr. Schrader in the case of the Indo- 
Germanic word for bear, represented by 
dpxtos, ursus, and their Armenian, San- 
skrit, and Zend cognates, but not found in 
Slavonic, Lithuanian, or Teutonic. The 
Teutons and Slavs deemed it safer not to 
pronounce the animal’s name, and they re- 
ferred to it by such descriptions as ‘‘ brown ” 
(for this is the meaning of ‘bear,’’ A.-S. 
béra, O.H.G. béro; ep. Bruin) or ‘ honey- 
eater” (Old Slav. medvédii). We believe 
that a similar reason may be assigned for 
the disappearance in Armenian, Greek, and 
Latin of the Indo-Germanic *kaso-, from 
which our ‘‘ hare’’ is descended, and which 
is found in Sanskrit, Old Prussian, and 
Welsh, as well as in Teutonic. It is well 
known that the hare was distinguished by 
superstitious associations. Such instances 
show how wary we should be in drawing 
inferences from the non-occurrence of a 
word in one or more of the Aryan tongues. 
One of the most important cases is Latin 
rex, Irish 17, at oneend of the Indo-European 
dispersion, corresponding to Sansk. rdjan at 
the other, but having no cognates in the 
geographically intervening languages (Ger- 
man Reich is certainly, pace Brugmann, a 
loan-word from the Celtic). Many events of 
unrecorded history assuredly lie behind this 
fact, but it has been placed, we think, in 
a false light by Kretschmer in his very 
remarkable ‘ Einleitung in die Geschichte 
der griechischen Sprache.’ 

The evidence for the determination of the 
original home of the Indo- Germans will 
doubtless be fully discussed in the second 
half of the book under the heading 
‘Urheimat,’ but the author has had 
occasion more than once in this first instal- 
ment to indicate arguments for his own and 
against other views. He holds, as most 
discreet authorities hold now, that the 
home of our remote ancestors was in 
Southern Russia, from the Carpathians to 
the Caspian Sea; but we shall be curious 
to see how far eastward Dr. Schrader will 
advance the borders of the original Indo- 
Germanic area. The view that there was a 
European Spracheinheit, after the Indo- 
Iranians had broken off, is no longer 
sustained; but it is quite possible that, 
even before the Indo-Iranian migration, 
there was something which might be called 
a European “Cultureinheit.” Dr. Schrader 


suggests this in his important article on 





agriculture, and this is the simplest ex- 
lanation of the circumstance that the 
uropean branches possess common agri- 
cultural terms which either have no cognates 
in the Aryan branches or only cognates 
that are not used in an agricultural sense. 
The truth is that differentiation of the 
Ursprache had begun long before the dis- 
persion. — 

As to the date of the dispersion, it must 
have happened before the end of the neo- 
lithic period — that is, roughly, before 
2000 z.c. In our opinion, it happened con- 
siderably earlier; but that date must be 
regarded as the citerior limit. Dr. Schrader 
is inclined to ascribe the introduction of 
wheat, barley, and the plough to influences 
“‘ emanating from Semitic ground” ; and if 
this is so, Semitic influence must have 
reached Southern Russia before the end of the 
third millennium. To Babylonia Dr. Schrader 
likewise goes not only for the original 
manufacture of bronze (the Mesopotamian 
zabar), but also for the origin of the practice 
of cremation. Thus he does not shrink from 
the dangers of what M. Salomon Reinavh 
has called the ‘‘ mirage oriental.” On the 
other hand, he has not neglected the 
important evidences of Indo-Germanic con- 
tact with Finnic peoples (see, e.g., under 
‘ Biene,’ ‘ Heirat,’ and ‘Jahr’). We doubt, 
however, whether he has had sufficiently 
present to his mind the debts which the 
Aryan peoples owe to the pre - Aryan 
inhabitants of Central and Southern Europe. 
In Greece especially the Aryan invaders 
found themselves in the presence of a more 
advanced civilization than their own. When 
Dr. Schrader (under ‘ Bergbau’) observes 
that there was mining in Greece before the 
Phoenicians, he might safely have added 
that it was ‘‘ Pelasgian”’ mining. 

The author deals with Indo - Germanic 
superstitions under ‘Ahnenkultus,’ and 
will have more to say on the subject 
under ‘ Priester,’ ‘ Religion,’ ‘Tempel,’ and 
‘Zauber. We suspect that it is this side 
of the book which will be found least com- 

lete, for Dr. Schrader does not seem to 
ve made an extensive or methodical use 
of the evidence of folk-lore. We observe 
that in his article ‘ Eiche’ he omits to notice 
the indubitable fact that the Indo-Europeans 
regarded the oak as a sacred tree; and, by 
the way, he should have quoted as a Celtic 
representative of dru- the Galatian town of 
Dry-nemetum (Strabo, xii. 5, 1), cognate 
with Derry and Kildare. It is worthy of 
note that Dr. Schrader is disposed to accept 
the interesting comparisonof Sansk. brahman- 
with Lat. flamen. In conclusion we may 
doubt his wisdom in countenancing the 
ingenious speculations which Osthoff some 
years ago spun round ¢dpyaxov and certain 
Lithuanian words. 








Wise Men and a Fool. By Coulson Kernahan. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 
Nowapays the kingdom of letters suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force. 
Even the mildest-mannered men are tempted 
to adopt Sabine tactics. Mr. Kernahan 
explains that his title is ‘‘ meant to warn off 
as much as to attract.” He pleads, too, that 
“it is by no means easy to find a distinctive 
and unused title for a book which discusses 
books and authors.” That is why he has 
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made one out of Heine’s maxim, ‘‘ Wise 
men think new thoughts and fools pro- 
claim them,” although he is no fool and 
some of his men are not peculiarly wise, 
and at least two of them (Mrs. Browning 
and Charlotte Bronté) are women. How- 
ever, austere persons who object to the 
insincerity of titles will be mollified by the 
discovery that the book itself is quite free 
from the vice of affectation. In all there 
are nine essays, dealing with the following 
authors: Louis Stevenson, Dr. George Mac 
Donald, Frederick Locker- Lampson, the 
Brownings, Tennyson, Charlotte Bronté, 


_Emerson, and Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, 


a list of names which attests the catholicity 
of the author’s taste and the width of his 
sympathies. The papers upon Tennyson 
and the Brownings he describes as ‘‘ mere 
‘snapshots’ of personality”; but they are 
more vivid than many elaborate portraits, 
and it would be hard to find better introduc- 
tory studies for the use of young readers. 
The essay on Stevenson raises some 
interesting literary problems, but none more 
interesting than the problem of style. 
There is no doubt that Stevenson’s 
theory of writing has misled many of 
his admirers. He confessed that he 
tried to form his style by imitating great 
prose writers. As Mr. Kernahan says, “ it 
was an unfortunate confession, and is 
responsible for much affected and stilted 
writing on the part of some of Stevenson’s 
imitators and disciples.” But the mischief 
thus wrought is not confined to him and 
them. Our contemporary authors might be 
divided into two classes: those who imitate 
and those who are imitated. Mr. Meredith 
is tormented by a wilderness of sedulous 
apes, and nearly every popular writer has 
his sincere flatterers. In fact, so universal 
is this plague of plagiarism that every suc- 
cessful book is followed by a flock of sheepish 
imitations. The present epidemic of love 
letters is the most ridiculous form of this 
nuisance. Mr. Kernahan therefore does 
well to point out that ‘the most villainous 
advice that was ever given to a would-be 
author is that he should ape the work of 
others.” In imaginative work imitation is 
especially fatal, for in it sincerity is the 
essence of style. By sincerity we mean that 
harmony between emotion and expression 
which alone can affect the reader with 
the feelings originally experienced by 
the writer. He who tries to affect his 
reader by means of imitative artifice 
seldom succeeds. The absence of the emo- 
tional impulse is not concealed by imitat- 
ing work in which the emotional impulse 
is present. Poe’s description of the method 
he adopted in writing ‘The Raven’ is 
probably an audacious hoax. But if it 
be treated as a serious theory of art, ‘The 
Raven’ itself is a proof of its invalidity. 
For ‘The Raven’ is as frigidly artificial as 
‘The Bells.’ Doubtless it is difficult to say 
where conscious emotion ends and conscious 
art begins. The mystery of their co- 
operation is as insoluble as the mystery of 
life that shapes the germ. Their inter- 
action is, we think, continuous and simul- 
taneous, conscious emotion shaping conscious 
art, and conscious art shaping conscious 
emotion. But beyond all question imitation 
of external models is the negation of art. 
Masterpieces teach the writer his technique. 





From them he learns word values, verbal 
rhythms, cadences, and all the wonderful 
subtleties of language. But after he has 
learnt all that the greatest masterpieces can 
teach him, he must unlock the energy of 
his own spirit. This and this alone is 
genius. Talent may discover the mechanical 
secrets of art; genius alone can discover 
the secret of the inner impulse which utters 
itself in words that arouse in others the 
same mysterious energy as that which the 
artist primarily felt. This is the vital 
principle of literature—the power of storing 
in words for all time the electrical energy 
of one soul. That is why imitations of 
masterpieces are as lifeless as the wax 
figures in Madame Tussaud’s. If young 
writers could be persuaded to realize this 
simple truth, the plague of plagiarism 
might cease to add so many new terrors to 
fame. 

Although mechanical imitation is the 
characteristic of our time, although both 
in prose and in poetry our literary crafts- 
men are paying undue attention to externals, 
it is well to remember that the other extreme 
is equally fatal. The dogma of plenary 
inspiration has sent many a promising 
reputation to an early grave. This is 
admirably brought out in Mr. Kernahan’s 
able essay on Emerson, ‘A Poet who was 
not a Poet.’ Emerson’s theory of poetry 
was based on his own practice. He held 
that craftsmanship was nothing, vision every- 
thing. The poet, he thought, should report 
rather than create. He believed, says Mr. 
Kernahan, that 
‘if the inward thought with which the poet’s 
brain is pregnant be a thought of pure and 
perfect poetry—equally pure and perfect will 
be the outward form in which it bodies itself 
forth, when the time comes for this thought to 
be brought to birth. The poet, he says, 

Shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number; 
But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 
He shall aye climb 
For his rhyme, 
and 
Mount to paradise 
By the stairway of surprise.” 


This is the poetic fallacy. In the first 
place, criticism cannot appraise the unborn 
poem, seeing that it exists only in the 
poetic brain. The owner of the brain 
naturally exults in the purity and perfection 
of its contents. Outsiders cannot share his 
ecstasy, neither can they admit that none 
but the poet has poetic thoughts. That 
absurd admission is inevitable if Emerson’s 
theory be accepted. Many men have poetic 
thoughts; it is the poet and the poet alone 
who can put them into words. If every 
thinker of poetry could utter his poetry, 
the world could not contain the poems that 
would be produced. Fortunately, the 
barrier of language saves readers from that 
catastrophe. Utterance implies imper- 
fection. Words are the electric wires that 
carry emotion from one bundle of nerves to 
another; poetry is the best wire man has 
invented, but even in poetry there is a 
resistance which must be overcome. Emer- 
son ignored this. With his transcendental 
lordliness he tried to ‘‘ mount to paradise 
by the stairway of surprise.” That is why 
he transmitted his poetry only in lucky 
flashes. Mr. Kernahan with sly humour 
sets side by side two stanzas which show 





plenary inspiration at its best and at its 
worst :— 
Still on the seeds of all He made 
The rose of beauty burns ; 
Through times that wear, and forms that fade, 
Immortal youth returns. 


Hear you, then, celestial fellows ! 

Fits not to be over-zealous, 

Steads not to work on the clean jump, 

Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump. 

It is significant that faulty technique 
characterizes Emerson’s finest lines :— 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 

And the ripples in rhyme the oar forsake. 
Here a lovely image is sadly marred in 
transmission by the crude use of ‘ but,” 
the obscurity of ‘‘it,” and the banality of 
the last line. In order to show how a 
supreme craftsman moulds such an image, 
it is only necessary to quote Coleridge’s 
lines :— 

The chamber carved so curiously, 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver’s brain. 
These eighteen words, the despair of 
poets, contain the whole secret of poetic art. 
Yet the imaginative impulse behind them 
is perhaps not greater than the imagina- 
tive impulse behind Emerson’s lines. Never- 
theless, by virtue of sheer cunning Cole- 
ridge wrought his emotional impulse into a 
verbal magic infinitely beyond Emerson’s 
ken. Perhaps the most magnificent verses 
written by Emerson are these from ‘The 
Problem ’:— 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew ; 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

Here divine poetry is incarnate in canine 
form. Note the vulgar lilt of the metre, the 
monotony of the pauses, the ambiguous use 
of pronouns, the rude transitions which 
suggest the patchwork of a cento, and then 
try to imagine the splendour lost through 
lack of that craftsmanship which makes 
small poets great, the want of which 
makes great poets small. Mr. Kernahan 
thinks that Emerson’s work does not fulfil 
the Miltonic requirement that poetry should 
be ‘simple, sensuous, passionate.” It is 
easy to overestimate the critical value of 
these three epithets. They have been worked 
to death by generations of critics, and it is 
really time to suggest that they are far from 
being a satisfactory definition of poetry. In 
fact, they describe love, or dancing, or music 
as accurately as poetry. 

All these essays are distinguished by 
independent judgment and sympathetic 
insight, and all are good reading; but per- 
haps the one to which most readers will in- 
stinctively turn is the fine appreciation of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton. The other papers deal mostly 
with dead authors, about whom it is difficult 
to say much that is new. But criticism has 
by no means exhausted the significance of 
‘The Coming of Love,’ a volume so rich in 
poetic innovation that it may prove to be 
an important literary landmark. Mr. 
Kernahan acutely calls attention to the 
unconventional form in which the tragic 
history of Rhona Boswell is told. He does 
not exaggerate the enormous difficulties 
which such a form presents; but it is a pity 
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that he did not push his inquiry a little 
further, for the novelty of the form is not 
a fortuitous eccentricity, but an extremely 
valuable experiment in a new kind of dra- 
matic poetry. Mr. William Archer has 
recently discussed the comparative scope 
of the novel and the play, wea has suggested 
that the play is a more satisfactory form 
than the novel. Here, however, is a new 
form which seems to combine the advantages 
and exclude the disadvantages of both. The 
great drawback of the novel is its verbose 
formlessness. The great drawback of the 
play is its servitude to the stage-carpenter. 
In ‘The Coming of Love’ the story is told by 
pictorial flashes in a series of lyrics and 
sonnets. The use of the sonnet is especially 
daring. Apparently there is no form so 
undramatic, but Mr. Watts-Dunton employs 
it to flash upon the reader’s imagination a 
state of soul, a crisis of character, a moment 
of intense spiritual emotion, and thus it 
becomes astonishingly dramatic. The work- 
ing parts of the narrative (so tedious in the 
novel) he barely indicates, while the inner 
evolution of thought and will and emotion 
he flings out in a kind of lyrical objectivity. 
It is remarkable that through this difficult 
medium he has achieved in Rhona Boswell 
a feat of characterization almost without 
parallel under such conditions. Rhona is 
so vivid that itis hardly fair to hang her por- 
trait on the same wall as those of the ordinary 
heroines of poetry. But if, for the sake of 
comparison, Rhona be set beside Tennyson’s 
Maud, the difference is startling. Maud 
does not tingle with personality. She is a 
type, an abstraction, a common denominator 
of ‘creamy English girls.” Rhona, on the 
other hand, is nervously alive with person- 
ality. One makes pictures of her in one’s 
brain—pictures that are not blurred, pictures 
that do not run into other pictures of other 
poetic heroines. How much of this is due 
to the poetic form? Would Rhona have 
lived as sharply in a novel ora play? We 
doubt it. At any rate, she lives in this 
lyrical drama-novel with the free, self- 
centred ebullience of genius, and therefore 
the poetic vehicle in which she rushes upon 
our vision is well worth the study of critics 
and craftsmen. With Mr. Kernahan’s 
remarks on the danger of baldness in the 
connecting narrative we agree in the main. 
Perhaps this danger could be averted by a 
freer use of poetic prose. As to the inter- 
esting question of feminine rhymes, while 
we admit that they should never be used 
without an emotional mandate, we think that 
the sonnet selected by Mr. Kernahan is an 
example of their proper use. As it is also one 
of the most imaginative sonnets we know, 
it may be well to quote it here : — 
Last night Death whispered: “Life's purblind pro- 
cession, 

Flickering with blazon of the human story— 

‘Time’s fen-flame over Death’s dark territory— 
Will leave no trail, no sign of Life’s aggression. 
Yon moon that strikes the pane, the stars in 

session, 

Are weak as Man they mock with fleeting glory; 

Since Life is only Death’s frail feudatory, 
How shall Love hold of Fate in true possession ?” 
I answered thus: “ If Friendship’s isle of palm 

Is but a vision, every loveliest leaf, 
Can knowledge of its mockery soothe and calm 

This soul of mine in its most fiery grief ? 

If Love but holds of Life through Death in fief, 


What balm in knowing that Love is Death’s—what 
balm ?” 





The imaginative conception packed into 
these fourteen lines is almost overwhelming, 
almost intolerable. In the metrical scheme 
the feminine rhymes of the octave play a 
very important part. They suggest pathetic 
suspense, mystery, yearning, hope, fear; 
they ask, they wonder, they falter. But in 
the sestet the words of destiny are calmly 
and coldly pronounced, and every rhyme 
clinches the voice of doom, until the 
uttermost deep of despair is sounded 
in the iterated cry of the last line. The 
craftsmanship throughoutis masterly. There 
is, indeed, one line which is not unworthy 
of being ranked with the great lines of 
English poetry :— 

Yon moon that strikes the pane, the stars in 

session. 

Here by a bold use of the simple verb 
‘strikes’ a whole poem is hammered into 
six words. The sweet calm susurrus of the 
word ‘‘session,”’ breathed after the harsh, 
restless insistence of the preceding rhyme, 
suggests a mournful acquiescence in the 
cosmic order, a quietude of acceptance, a 
reluctant pity. ‘‘The stars in session.” 
How fine is the emotional impact of the 
open vowel in ‘‘ stars’?! How fine, too, the 
plangent union of accent and quantity 
throughout the line, the veiled alliteration, 
and the assonances of the n’s! How varied 
is the vowel-music! how effective the pause 
separating the staccato rhythm of the first 
image from the majestic march of the 
second! Mr. Kernahan’s readers will surely 
be grateful to him for introducing them to 
a poet who can concentrate so much art in 
ten words. 








Mein Recht auf Leben. Von Heinrich Spitta. 
(Tiibingen, Mohr.) 
Pror. Srrrra, of the University of Tiibingen, 
has been hitherto known in his own country 
as a psychologist who has devoted special 
attention to the practical aspects of his sub- 
ject. He is the author of treatises on sleep 
and dreams in their connexion with mental 
alienation, and on impulse in its forensic 
bearing. He has also written an introduc- 
tion to psychology considered as a science. 
There is, therefore, nothing surprising in 
the fact that when, as in the present work, 
he comes to deal with moral and religious 
phenomena on a large scale, he should try 
to regard them from asimilar point of view. 
He begins by a long excursus on the rela- 
tion between nature and mind, and fully 
one-third of the volume is taken up with 
discussions of a severely psychological cha- 
racter. What he has to say is not on that 
account less interesting or less valuable. 
The contrary is the case. In a day when 
the historical method in its application to 
the problems of morals and religion claims, 
perhaps, more than its fair share of import- 
ance, there is plenty of room for a treat- 
ment of these topics from the purely philo- 
sophical side. Inquiry into the origin and 
growth of our leading beliefs may, indeed, 
throw a good deal of light upon their consti- 
tution, but it is apt to suggest that much, if 
not all, that they contain is the product of 
transient needs or the outcome of certain 
stages of development, and that whatever 
justification they may possess is relative to 
those stages. Some thirty years ago inquiry 


of this kind tended to induce a sceptical 





temper impervious to any arguments based 
on psychological considerations alone. But 
a reaction against this temper was inevit- 
able; it has lately shown itself with con- 
siderable effect; and most of the forces 
at work in it may be traced in whatever 
of interest or value Prof. Spitta’s pages 
possess. 

To follow him through all the discussions 
on epistemology, art, science, historical and 
unhistorical knowledge, with which he pre- 
faces his exposition of ‘‘the right to live,”’ 
would carry us too far afield, for, with a 
truly Teutonic desire to supply a thorough 
‘“‘ Propadeutik,” he raises not only certain 
primary, but alsoa great many quite second- 
ary questions in connexion with his theme. 
He treats these questions, it must be said, 
with some acumen, and with an apparent 
determination to make them at any cost 
interesting to that large circle of educated 
readers which he is anxious toreach. With 
this laudable purpose he writes here and 
there in a would-be jaunty style, and makes 
a liberal use of the apostrophe. He quotes 
well - known passages from well - known 
poems, and, to disarm obvious criticism, takes 
special credit for the work of selection. Yet 
in spite of his efforts he does not succeed in 
banishing the impression that he is in the 
professorial chair and is addressing his 
class. He explains the evident and the 
commonplace at a length and with an 
emphasis that would be appropriate enough 
if he were instructing students preparing 
for an examination. To excuse the detail 
into which he finds himself compelled to 
enter, he naively declares in his preface 
that herein he is animated by good inten- 
tions; that in no other way could he 
hope to exhibit the problem of which 
he wishes to offer a solution, or stimu- 
late educated readers into striving towards 
that solution in their own fashion and by 
their own efforts. He deprecates the modern 
antipathy to “‘ breadth’ and “repetition ” 
in the treatment of great questions; people 
nowadays, he protests, are infected with an 
inordinate passion for brevity and precision 
in literature, and would be best pleased if 
they could read by steam. For such con- 
noisseurs and literary epicures he does not 
profess to write. He would have done well, 
however, to pay them some attention, for 
the prolixity of his introductory observa- 
tions will probably frighten most of them 
into abandoning the perusal of his work. 

But they would be wrong in doing so, if 
they can take any interest in the spectacle 
of philosophical learning ingeniously applied 
to the support of an impossible thesis. Prof. 
Spitta has greater claims upon them than 
are involved in the possession of a full share 
of learning. He is well read in other fields of 
knowledge,and—what does not always accom- 
pany erudition—he has energy and enthu- 
siasm. He seems to be aware, too—at least 
in the earlier part of his work—that philo- 
sophy, if it is to be fruitful, muet be content 
just now to be critical. In an interesting 
passage on the meaning of the expression 
“laws of nature” he shows how the 
idealistic systems which flourished in the 
first half of the last century became bank- 
rupt through their neglect of hard facts 
and through their substitution of a logical 
for what ought to been only a psychological 
relation between nature and mind ; and how, 
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conversely, the experimental psychology of 
recent times has ‘“‘das Kind mit dem Bade 
ausgeschiittet,”” and banished metaphysics 
altogether. This latter tendency, he thinks, 
is on the wane; and, according to what he 
describes as the historical law by which 
dogmatism and scepticism dispute the 
mastery of the philosophical field and end 
by vanquishing each other, the net result 
of this struggle is a critical process which 
endeavours to establish the claims of intel- 
lect, but also to keep them within their 
natural limits. In thus conceiving the pro- 
blem before him Prof. Spitta seems to re-echo 
the cry, common enough in our time, ‘‘ Back 
to Kant!” But if there is an aspect of his 
thought in which he may be said to go back 
to Kant, there is another in which he takes 
a leap from which that sober thinker would 
have recoiled. 

Like the philosopher of Ksénigsberg, Prof. 
Spitta assumes that a moral imperative—or, 
as he prefers to say, a personal knowledge— 
exists in every man, far outweighing in its 
absolutecharacterall merely theoretical know- 
ledge; and that inextricably bound up with 
this imperative is the feeling of moral free- 
dom. The question which he asks is whether 
moral knowledge, equally with theoretical 
knowledge, cannot be found on analysis to 
rest on axioms—that is to say, on proposi- 
tions which neither require nor are capable 
of any proof. He is compelled with regret 
to give up the search for axioms in the 
moral sphere; he can find nothing there 
that in all points corresponds to what is 
meant by the word in science. But if the 
manifold phenomena of the moral life are 
to be reduced to some uniform basis, and 
thereby to be made intelligible, there is 
nothing for it, he maintains, but to 
set up some presumption which will be 
generally recognized as valid, and belief 
in the truth of which will be not only 
sanctioned, but even demanded, by our 
reason. Such a presumption or presupposi- 
tion he claims to discover in the statement 
*‘T have a right to live,” and on the con- 
sciousness of what he describes as an 
original, fundamental, and absolute human 
right rests, he declares, the consciousness 
of absolute duty. For support for the notion 
that life is a “right” he points to the fact 
that every man desires to preserve it by all 
the means in his power; that the State 
punishes with the severest of all penalties 
any man who wilfully deprives another of 
it. Through the consciousness of this right, 
which he further declares to be beyond all 
possible doubt, life receives a permanent 
value and all moral and religious phe- 
nomena a firm basis. It is a simple con- 
viction, he says, underivable from any other, 
because itself that which constitutes personal 
life. But this ‘right to live” carries with 
it, continues Prof. Spitta, the duty of 
realizing the right, of living out one’s life. 
Since it is the life of the mind that gives 
meaning and importance to the life of 
nature, every personality may—nay, must— 
be regarded not only as a mirror in which the 
wok is reflected in a particular way, but 
also as a centre of force, a point from which 
moral improvement may radiate. Living 
out one’s life comes to mean, then, the 
realization of the aims ultimately perceived 
to be good. That what is ultimately per- 
ceived to be good in the moral and religious 





sphere should be life in the service of others 
is a foregone conclusion, and, as a matter of 
fact, the argument is brought to a close by 
an examination of Christianity as the 
religion of altruism. 

Prof. Spitta developes this curious thesis 
at great length. He speaks of the con- 
sciousness of the right to live, with the 
corresponding consciousness of a task to 
apps a duty to fulfil, as ‘‘a new life.” 

y a piece of logic which he does not satis- 
factorily explain, because, in fact, it does 
not admit of explanation, he goes so far as 
to assert that this right is ‘‘ given ” in order 
that the duty bound up with it may be com- 
pletely fulfilled. If this duty, he argues, 
be endless, the belief that personal life must 
also be endless necessarily arises. The need 
which life implies must, he says, be satisfied. 
That Kant’s defence of the idea of im- 
mortality as a postulate of the practical 
reason offers some points of affinity with 
this argument, and is the source from which 
it is drawn, is obvious; but the attempt to 
base the defence primarily on a theory of 
‘“‘right’’ has been reserved for Prof. Spitta. 
Although he confesses that speculation 
regarding the content of the idea of im- 
mortality is idle, he seems to be strongly in 
favour of some form of metempsychosis, as 
affording, doubtless, a natural channel for 
the fulfilment of endless duty. Nay, he 
expressly states that in the moral and reli- 
gious faith in a return or rebirth of the 
individual he perceives a doctrine which 
illuminates every relation of human life, 
a point of vantage which enables a man 
to take up his true position in regard 
to nature and to make him feel that 
it is subject to him. Towards the close 
of the volume he draws an interesting 
contrast between the application of this 
idea in Buddhism and in 44 own philosophy 
respectively, but in the Christianity of the 
Gospels, although not in the same degree in 
the Christianity of the Churches, he sees the 
most perfect religious embodiment of the 
main truth which he expounds. 

Serious criticism of a work of this kind is 
out of place. Whether the religion which 
taught that ‘‘ whosoever shall seek to save 
his life shall lose it” gives any warrant to 
the contention that the consciousness of duty 
is inextricably bound up with the conscious- 
ness of a ‘right to live,” or presents any 
aspect that could be brought into harmony 
with that contention, is, to say the least, 
doubtful. That “right” and “duty” are 
correlative terms, or that they are so closely 
involved one with the other that they can- 
not be properly understood apart, has often 
been maintained. If this be all that Prof. 
Spitta means, there is nothing new in his 
argument, and the educated readers whom 
he has in view will naturally ask whether 
it was worth while to write 460 pages 
for the purpose of expounding so thread- 
bareatheme. Possibly, however, he means 
something else. He persistently speaks of 
a “right to live”; he bases his argument 
largely on its alleged absolute character ; 
nay, he freely indulges in the speculation 
that this ‘‘right’’ may be continued after 
death in some other condition of being. As 
he rears so immense a structure on his 
foundation, he would clearly have been well 
advised had he first of all explained exactly 
what he means by the right in question. 





He pronounces its existence to be self- 
evident, and declares that belief in it is a 
fundamental conviction and of the very 
essence of personality. But he nowhere 
appears to be even remotely conscious that 
there are a large number of moralists, and a 
still larger number of jurists—if not in 
Germany, then certainly elsewhere—who 
deny the existence of the right altogether, 
at any rate in the sense in which he 
means the term. The “right to live,” in 
the sense of a right to such means of 
subsistence as food, clothing, and shelter, is 
given by the law of this country, possibly 
also by the law of most civilized countries ; 
but the right is only one of the advantages 
of living in an organized community, and 
what the law has thus given the law can 
take away. Tosupport his argument Prof. 
Spitta would have to prove one of two 
things. He would have to prove either 
that a just and benevolent Deity had given 
every man a similar right to food, clothing, 
and shelter, or else that every man possesses 
a natural and inalienable title to these 
blessings. Of these two things, however, 
he has not proved the first, and he cannot 
prove the second. As to the first, he does, 
indeed, speak of the “right to live” as 
being given, but he does not say, much less 
attempt to show, by whom or in what way. 
As to the second, he simply assumes, on the 
ground that it needs no proof, the truth of 
a proposition which is inherently absurd. 

Since Austin’s time Englishmen have 
been accustomed to consider the words 
“law” and “right” as at least susceptible 
of a well-defined meaning, and although 
the meaning which that great jurist gave 
them may not be universally accepted, his 
labours ought to have made it impossible 
for any writer to put forth such a theory 
as is here expounded. There must be 
moralists and jurists enough in Germany 
who have treated of this subject, and their 
works must be generally accessible. Some 
of them, at any rate, must have dis- 
tinguished between a legal and a moral 
right, and must have laid down that a 
moral right to anything is dependent on the 
duty of others to supply that thing. Prof. 
Spitta does not appear to have thought the 
question worth studying in connexion with 
his theme. But he might at least have 
remembered the practical application of 
‘the last lesson of wisdom,” as set forth 
by the greatest of German poets in the 
work which he never tires of quoting. 
Life and freedom are the desert only of the 
man who has to conquer them for himself 
every day. But no one has a “right” to live 
except in so far as the law of the country 
which he inhabits may give it to him, and 
a right given by statute will hardly serve 
as a foundation for a scheme of absolute 
ethics. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Pacifico. By John Randal. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 
ComPANY - PROMOTING, political intrigue, 
brigandage, bloodshed, and hairbreadth 
escapes of all sorts, interwoven with a 
thread of old-fashioned romance, are the 
elements from which Mr. Randal has 
evolved a thrilling and most complicated 
tale of adventure. The scene is laid on an 
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imaginary island in the Ionian Sea, and the 
uncomfortably ancient customs and super- 
stitions with which the government of Santa 
Celestina is conducted are in curious con- 
trast with the modern business errand upon 
which John Charlton sets out to seek his 
fortune in this remote spot. This young 
man’s adventures are so many and various, 
and also involved, that the reader’s brain 
positively reels with the effort to follow 
them, and toremember when heis the prisoner 
and when himself the leader of the brigands. 
The tale is told with considerable ingenuity 
and picturesqueness, and with so much spirit 
that a certain looseness of English employed 
may be regarded leniently by those to whom 
the story appeals, though it cannot be 
altogether forgiven. 


The Lord of the Sea. By M. P. Shiel. (Grant 
Richards. ) 

For lurid imagination, detailed description, 
and the knack of assimilating the most 
modern developments of science for the 
purposes of fiction, it may be conceded that 
Mr. Shiel stands high. In these respects 
the present volume is on a par with its pre- 
decessors. In the matter of style something 
is to be desired. It is no mark of strength 
to descend to the repetition of catchwords 
intended to impress realism on the acts and 
manners of the different interlocutors in the 
story. And these mannerisms are for the 
most part coarse. His people “whine,” 
“‘mew,” “‘hawk,”’ “spit,” ‘draw up grossly 
through the nose,” snort ‘“‘like a stallion,” 
‘lower their left eyelids,” toil in the dance 
with ‘‘ wrung abdomen,” and generally 
comport themselves as savages whose cus- 
toms are beastly. These offences, and the 
ever - depressing economy of Dartmoor, 
even when diversified by such hairbreadth 
escapes as our author knows how to em- 
phasize, are to our thinking rather a dead 
weight on the narrative. 





Parlous Times. By D. D. Wells. (Heine- 
mann.) 
‘ Partovus Times’ is one of the volumes of 
“The Dollar Library of American Fiction,’’ 
a series which is to show the world what an 
inexhaustible field lies ready for the great 
American authors, ‘“‘ whose books have cir- 
culations compared to which even those of 
the most popular modern English authors 
are as nothing.’ London stockbrokers were 
at one time fond of a sort of facetious 
remark that the best gold mine yet dis- 
covered was the City of London. Mr. Wells 
seems to have been of the same sort of 
opinion, for his story is all about England ; 
and certainly, if Eaglish society is to be the 
field for the enterprise of great American 
novelists, there is so much for them to learn 
that it may well be called inexhaustible. 
The book affects to be well up in the 
knowledge of London life and everything 
that is English. One would like to know 
the name of the club “almost within 
City limits, and boasting as its main at- 
traction an excellent view of the most 
uninteresting portion of Thames,” where 
they say ‘‘ Hello!” and talk of their friends 
as ‘Viscount Ohilsworth’? and “ the 


Marchioness.” It would also be interesting 
to know how one gets to “‘ Roberts’s Hall” in 
Sussex by train from Liverpool Street station. 





This hall is an interesting place to archi- 
tects, because it has a chapel with fragments 
of dog-tooth and one foliated capital in a 
structure otherwise severely Saxon. The 
hero of the story is a young diplomatist, 
secretary of some South American Lega- 
tion, and the author treats him with great 
kindness in making him successful after 
exhibiting him as the most indiscreet diplo- 
matist that could be imagined. The story 
is, however, both intricate and amusing; 
and if we cannot say it is the greatest novel 
the world has yet seen, that is only because 
to old-fashioned English critics the super- 
lative is not a mere common form. 


A Forbidden Name. By Fred. Whishaw. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. WuisnAw’s historical romance is based 
on the fate of Ivan VI. of Russia, the 
unhappy prince who from infancy was 
immured in the fortress of Schlussel- 
burg, and perished in the early days of 
Catherine II. It is necessary for the story 
to suppose that two infants were thus captive, 
the real prince changing places with the 
child of his foster-mother, and being kept 
in less rigorous confinement. The narrator 
is Countess Zora Levine, who, being herself 
as a child cast into the same prison, grows 
up in companionship with Ivan, and after- 
wards in his interests establishes herself at 
the Russian Court. Here we have a com- 
plicated web of intrigue involving many 
historical names. The theme is well handled; 
but we are a little tired of Russian novels 
from Mr. Whishaw. Quousgue tandem ? Can- 
not he write about some other country ? 





The Devil's Plough. 
(Macqueen. ) 

‘*Ar the opening of the year 1646 current 
literary creations were not conspicuous for high 
merit; only the growth of worthy seed was appa- 
rent in the rapid spread of the literary idea.” 
We fear that 1901 would be in as parlous a 
case as its predecessor if this book were a 
fair sample of “current literary creations.” 
The author’s intentions, announced in a 
prefatory note, are unimpeachable; their 
execution, unfortunately, is not. When 
hardly a page passes without the reader 
meeting forms of speech like ‘‘Thou must 
not weep for my going, my lads,” ‘“* When 
thou art men,” ‘‘ Live, young men, so that 
when this life is done thou mayst say,’’ he 
can only rub his eyes to make certain he is 
awake. The second person singular is apt 
to be a two-edged sword in the hands of 
the inexpert; but if there is some excuse 
for ‘‘thou appeared,” there is none what- 
ever for ‘thou confesseth.” The story 
relates the double life of a Jesuit, who 
obtains the affection of a lady in his rédle of 
man of the world, only to abandon her in 
his ,réle of priest “ad majorem Dei 
gloriam.” None of the characters has any 
claim to be considered lifelike, except the 
porter Pierre and his little daughter. We 
recommend to the author a course of Eng- 
lish grammar. 


Her Majesty's Minister. By William Le 
Queux. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Lz Quevx occupies a peculiar position 

among the purveyors of sensational fiction ; 

his fecundity and his ingenuity in devising 


By Anna Farquhar. 





exciting situations are amazing, and no less 
amazing is his extraordinary style. His sen- 
tences now follow one another as the baldest 
statements, and now become gushing high- 
falutin’, while occasionally come such tauto- 
logies as “I loved madly, and was heedless 
of any consequences that might follow”; and 
‘‘T acted under compulsion, as I have always 
been compelled to act.” With all its literary 
faults, however, ‘ Her Majesty’s Minister ’ is 
an exciting story of present-day diplomacy, 
suggesting that the continental system of 
espionage is wonderfully complete, including 
in its scheme the “ tapping ” of the private 
wire between Windsor and the Foreign 
Office. 


By Command of the Prince. 
Lambe. (Fisher Unwin.) 
‘He seldom leaves anything out, as he 
writes only for his own amusement.’”’ This 
specimen of Goldsmith’s gentle satire seems 
applicable here. Even if one manages, as 
the author recommends, ‘‘to boldly skip” 
the first and historical part of the novel, 
there is a great deal too much of the rest. 
The heavy descriptions, the excessive and 
ineffectual detail, suggest an inexperienced 
hand, which a “‘ reader ” or somebody should 
have curbed. For the rest, Mr. Lambe’s 
fiction is fact, a recent notable case in which 
life belied its usual behaviour by providing 
villain, murder, and suitable crisis in due 
dramatic course; and a good deal of recent 
Bulgarian history is lucidly exhibited. 


By Hamlin Garland. 





By John L. 


Her Mountain Lover. 
( Heinemann.) 
Tuts is another volume of ‘‘The Dollar 
Library of American Fiction.” The scene 
is laid for the most part in England. Called 
upon to depict ‘‘ the actual life of America, 
of the most variedly composite and interest- 
ing people the modern world knows,” two at 
least of the contributors to the series have 
turned to England. Mr. Garland’s hero is 
a more youthful Buffalo Bill, who comes 
from Colorado to England to sell a gold 
mine. His experiences are thoroughly well 
told, his criticisms of English life full of 
interest, and his native slang so racy and 
picturesque as to be sometimes unintel- 
ligible. In the small portion of the book 
where the scene is laid in America the moun- 
tain country is described with fascinating 
vivacity ; but the human interest of the book 
is very tame except in the English part. Mr. 
Garland has got the picture of his cow-boy 
hero just right. It strikes one as exactly 
true to nature that the cow-boy should be 
rather aggressively cow-boyish. Frank and 
genuine, and yet self-conscious; absurdly 
ignorant, but quick and shrewd; boastful, 
but still a good fellow—one likes him, and 
(what is more important) he is a real 
human being. 
The Interloper. By 8S. Elizabeth Hall. 

(Griffiths. ) 
Tur story of May, the orphan niece sup- 
ported by the “charity” of a middle-class 
couple in a provincial town, is not very 
exciting ; but there is a good deal of quiet 
observation of character, and the position 
of the heroine between her contrasted lovers, 
the loose-principled, impetuous Richard and 
the cautious, respectable William, grows in 
interest as the tale proceeds. It was un- 
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necessarily cruel to make away with the poor 
girl by heart disease, but the paroxysm was 
occasioned by her running to warn the un- 
worthy object of her love of his mortal peril, 
and the gentle creature dies in her vocation. 
“va. Par Jacques Morian. (Paris, Cal- 
mann Lévy.) 
A comMONPLACE love plot, ending with the 
clearly inevitable death of the lady who is 
in the way, is redeemed in ‘Eva’ by the 
forcible treatment of difficult situations. 
We note that the name of a London shop, 
being frequent in French literature, has 
now become an accepted French word with- 
out its capital, in the form of “ liberty.” 








SPANISH AND ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Mr. H.C. Lea has published at Philadelphia 
another of those studies in religious history 
which have made his reputation, The Moriscos 
of Spain, their Conversion and Expulsion 
(Quaritch). No one who knows Mr. Lea’s 
work needs to be told that it is full of facts 
and figures collected by many patient searchers; 
but it cannot be called light reading, and will 
be more used, it may be suspected, as a work 
of reference than of entertainment. Its value 
as a repertory of information is undeniable. 
The whole is a melancholy story and a terrible 
illustration of the evils of religious fanaticism. 


Vol. VII. of the Studies and Notes in Philo- 
logy and Literature, published by the Modern 
Languages Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity (Boston, U.S., Ginn & Co.), is almost 
wholly occupied by an elaborate essay on ‘The 
Old Spanish Sibilants,’ by Mr. J. D. M. Ford. 
Sibilants played a much greater part in old 
Castilian than they do in the language of to- 
day, and Mr. Ford has compiled a careful and 
elaborate disquisition upon them which is too 
purely technical for us to review, so we con- 
tent ourselves with mentioning it. 

_M. Morel-Fatio has begun a series of 
Etudes sur le Thédtre de Tirso de Molina, in 
the Bulletin Hispanique, with an essay on ‘ La 
Prudencia en la Mujer,’ a chronicle play of 
that remarkable dramatist. This paper has 
been reprinted separately. M. Fatio has 
furnished a sketch of the variations from the 
chronicle which Tirso introduced in order to 
adapt his plot to the stage, and has added a 
series of informing notes on various passages 
in the play, which raise high hopes that he may 
deal in similar fashion with other pieces of 
Tirso. The most striking scene in the drama 
is reproduced—for Tirso was a great borrower 
—from a play by Salustrio del Poyo. In his 
time and Tirso’s the belief that a Jewish 
physician would be ready to poison the 
monarch was of course widespread ; and so it 
was in England, where it had much to do with 
bringing Lopez, Queen Elizabeth’s physician, 
to the scaffold. 

M. Morel-Fatio has also issued, as the first 
instalment of a new series, the ‘‘ Bibliotheque 
Espagnole’’ (Paris, Picard), a study on Am- 
brosio de Salazar et UV Etude d’Espagnol en 
France sous Louis XIII. Ambrosio de Salazar 
is not a name so familiar to students of Spanish 
as that of César Oudin, probably because he 
was not connected with the translation of 
‘Don Quixote.’ Salazar Jed a struggling life 
as a teacher of Spanish, mainly at Rouen, while 
Oudin lived at Paris; and although not a 
Spaniard by birth, he was the better educaied 
man of the two, Still his translation of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ was poor enough in all conscience. 
The pair quarrelled famously, and were 
mortally jealous of one another. Incidentally 
M. Morel-Fatio is able to throw a good deal 
of light, derived from Salazar’s books mainly, 
on the pronunciation of Spanish in the seven- 
teenth century. 





M. Louis Rouanet, who published four years 
ago a volume of ‘ Entremeses’ translated into 
French, has printed in the same “‘ Bibliothéque 
Espagnole’”’ (Paris, Picard) a French version 
of that strange play El Diablo Predicador, 
prefixing a sensible introduction and adding 
some notes. The piece is well worth the 
attention of all those who are interested in 
the Spanish drama. M. Rouanet is justly 
severe on the edition of the play printed in 
the ‘‘Rivadeneyra Library,’’ which is dis- 
creditable to its editor. 

M. Rouanet has also begun the publication 
of the ‘Codice de los autos viejos’ which 
was acquired in 1844 by the National Library 
at Madrid for less than 101. It is an immense 
collection, and hitherto only eighteen of the 
pieces it contains have been published, sixteen 
of these being printed for the first time by Sejior 
Pedroso in his selection of ‘ Autos Sacramen- 
tales.’ We have before us the first instalment 
of M. Rouanet’s reprint under the title of Colec- 
cion de Autos, Farsas y Coloquios del Siglo XVI. 
(Madrid, Murillo), which is to fill four volumes 
of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Hispanica.’’ These pieces 
are not as a rule of high merit — very 
different, indeed, from Calderon’s Starry 
Autos — but they are of importance to 
students of the religious stage of the 
Middle Ages. The text is evidently corrupt 
in many places, and needs cautious handling. 
Sefior Pedroso corrected several obvious 
errors, and M. Rouanet has wisely adopted 
his emendations. On this question we may 
have more to say when the edition is finished. 

Attention has been called more than once 
in these columns to the curious neglect of 
Italian literature which has long prevailed in 
England. Considering the number of English 
people who travel every year in Italy, and 
profess some interest in and knowledge ofItalian 
art, Italian customs, Italian food, it is curious 
how few seem to know or care anything about 
the literature of the country. University 
Extension lectures on the ‘Divina Com- 
media’ draw pretty fair audiences, we believe; 
but attempts to interest students in Dante’s 
other works are not prosperous, while a lecturer 
who wants to save himself trouble needs only 
to mention the name of Machiavelli to ensure 
empty benches. Of course, after setting Dante 
aside, Italian literature as a whole is far 
behind those of England and France, if not of 
Spain; but there are more Italian authors 
worth reading than there are German, when 
all is said and done. Our forefathers did not 
neglect Italian. Sir Francis Walsingham and 
his secretaries wrote fluent dispatches in it— 
we venture to say there is not a member of the 
present Cabinet who could do the like ; Milton 
composed in it, which is more, we suspect, 
than our present sonneteers could achieve. 
Hallam’s chapters on Italian literature are 
still the best general source of information 
available in English for the student—none the 
worse because of the frankness with which 
the eminent author lets his reader know when 
his own knowledge is at second hand. No more 
striking evidence of the little interest taken 
in the subject could well be found than the 
fact that English publishers have allowed 
the late Adolf Gaspary’s Geschichte der 
italienischen Literatur to go untranslated 
these fifteen years. Incomparably the most 
learned and sensible work in existence on the 
subject for the period over which it extends— 
viz., from the earliest times to the end of the 
‘*Cinquecento’’— it needed only adequate 
translation to supply all that could be re- 
quired by the English student unfamiliar with 
German; but no one seemed to care to do it. 
Now the deficiency has been in part supplied 
by Messrs. Bell, who have published a trans- 
lation, fairly well executed by Dr. Herman 
Oelsner, of perhaps one-fourth of the entire 
work—that is, down to the death of Dante. So 
far as it goes it will be found of great service ; 
and the translator has brought the notes up to 





date in the matter of bibliography. He might 
with advantage have extended his operations 
to the field of criticism, for though Gaspary 
was, as we have said, eminently sane and 
sound, a good deal has been learnt since he 
wrote with regard both to Dante and to his 
predecessors. Even Gaspary, too, could trip 
now and then. For instance, he is not, we 
think, correct in saying that the famous 
reference in ‘De Mon.,’ i. 12, to the ‘ Para- 
dise’ is found in all MSS. So far as the 
translator’s work is concerned, it is for the 
most part accurate, though a little wooden. 
‘*When I shall not believe, I shall also not 
understand,’’ is not a correct rendering of 
“wenn ich nicht glauben werde, ich auch 
nicht erkennen werde’’; ‘‘this took place 
through Dante’’ is very clumsy for ‘dies 
geschah durch D.’’; while ‘‘the conven- 
tionalism of the school reappears with Dante’”’ 
conveys a different idea from ‘‘findet sich 
wieder bei D.’’ Once an Italian line is 
mistranslated where the German rendering 
is quitecorrect. A little want of verification, 
one of a translator’s most important duties, is 
shown in the retention of such forms as Am- 
brosius and Gaufridus de Vinosalvo for the 
persons generally called in English St. Am- 
brose and Geoffrey de Vinsauf; by the omis- 
sion to correct the author’s error in writing 
“Le Bec” for Bec; and by the mention 
of Dionysius and Areopagita as two separate 
people, with a comma between them. 








LAW-BOOKS. 

In Legislative Methods and Forms (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press) Sir Courtenay  Ilbert, 
K.C.S.I., has drawn on an experience of over 
thirty years in the preparation of legal 
measures, and describes what has been done 
in England and elsewhere for the purpose of 
improving the form of law and facilitating the 
ascertainment of it. Written by an expert, 
the book contains much detailed and valuable 
information which would not be elsewhere 
readily accessible. It opens with an interest- 
ing outline of the historical causes which 
have retarded codification in England while 
promoting it in France and Germany. A 
conspicuous, and perhaps paramount, cause of 
the difference is pointed out in the long con- 
tinuance in the latter countries of various 
rival jurisdictions and systems of law, so that 
in them codification at length presented itself 
as a necessary step towards national unity, 
while here the common law, whatever its 
defects of form, elicited no opposition on 
grounds of patriotism. The author traces in 
detail what has been done, chiefly in the last 
century, to lessen the bulk of the statute law. 
His conclusion is that while the repeal of 
obsolete matter, the publication in a separate 
form of the living statute law, and the index- 
ing of the statutes, have been pretty thoroughly 
effected, on the other hand the consolidation 
of laws—the process of replacing a number of 
partial and perhaps contradictory laws on 
one subject by a single comprehensive enact- 
ment—has, after making some promising pro- 
gress, come in late years to a standstill. It is 
this regrettable fact which supplies the chief 
practical aim of the present book, so far 
as it is addressed to the general public, or 
even to the legal public as a whole, and 
not merely to the smal) class which is en- 
gaged in the drafting of statutes. The 
author’s object is to convince his readers 
of the value and importance of the work of 
consolidation of the statute law—a work, as he 
justly urges, which is generally praised in 
the abstract, but which brings no honour or 
advantage to a Government which undertakes 
it, although it lightens greatly the labours 
of the practical administrators of law, and 
although it also facilitates the amendment of 
substantial defects. This latter fact is among 
the most important to which Sir Courtenay 
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Ilbert calls attention. We have no doubt 
that prominent among the causes of indif- 
ference, if not hostility, to the consolidation 
of the statutes is the fear on the part of 
reformers that consolidation will crystallize 
existing defects. The cause of consolida- 
tion would no doubt be much advanced if 
they could be convinced that its tendency 
was, by presenting the existing law in 
a clear and definite form, to simplify and 
not to impede the process of amending 
it. We are inclined to doubt whether 
Sir C. LIlbert gives sufficient prominence, 
in considering the hindrances to consolida- 
tion, to a thought which must haunt many 
minds—that as the aim of consolidation is to 
put all the lawon a subject into one statute, 
and as, on a subsequent amendment of the law, 
it will be contained in one statute no longer, 
the fact of its being consolidated, though it 
may, indeed, make it easier to amend the law, 
is likely to generate in the mind of Parliament 
a reluctance to amend it. You seem, by amend- 
ing the substance of your law, to be spoiling 
the form of it afresh. Still, it should be pos- 
sible to get over this feeling, as the sight of 
consolidation Acts speedily followed by amend- 
ments is by this time not uncommon, A 
further necessity, if progress is to be made 
with consolidation, is that the confidence of 
Parliament should be more largely gained for 
the draftsmen who have to do the practical 
work, and who are apt to be suspected 
of effecting changes of substance under 
colour of consolidation. On this point Sir 
C. Ilbert’s interesting explanations of the 
changes in form which consolidation neces- 
sitates, but which involve no change in 
substance, may prove reassuring ; and the 
details which he furnishes as to the minute 
and patient care exercised by the Government 
draftsmen in the preparation and during the 
progress of Parliamentary bills may inspire 
many persons with readiness to trust them 
more amply in the useful work of simplifying 
our statute law. Sir C. Ilbert adds some valu- 
able information as to the progress effected 
in improving the form of statute law in our 
colonies and more particularly in India, of 
which country he speaks, of course, with 
special knowledge, and in which the progress, 
particularly in codification, has been the most 
remarkable, His sketch of the varying for- 
tunes of codification during the years in which 
the office of Law Member of the Council was 
held in succession by Maine, Stephen, Hob- 
house, Stokes, and himself, is not the least 
interesting or instructive part of the work. 
In this connexion we may observe that the 
inclusion in the list of the Indian Codes, 
on p. 200, of the Councils Act is an obvious 
slip on the part either of writer or of printer ; 
doubtless what was intended to be there men- 
tioned was the Easements Act. The chapter 
on the various laws in force in the several 
colonies, and the differences among them on 
points of legislative method and form, brings 
a vast amount of scattered information together 
into very small compass, The book deserves 
the careful perusal, not only of the jurist, but 
also of the practical legislator, and we trust that 
it may supply the flagging cause of statutory 
consolidation with an impetus which is sorely 
needed. 

Prominent among the laws which eall for 
the hand of the consolidator are the Com- 
panies Acts, which now extend (for England 
and Wales) to fourteen statutes expressly 
included under that description, besides one 
or two cognate Acts which have to be read in 
connexion with them. In A Treatise on 
Company Law wnder the Acts 1862-1900, by 
G. F. Emery, LL.M. (Effingham Wilson), an 
attempt is made to supply in some measure 
the want of an authoritative consolidation by 
a rearrangement of the sections of these Acts 
in the logical order which they might take as 
parts of one whole. The text of the Acts is 





for the most part given verbatim, but, as is 
remarked in Sir C. Ilbert’s book, the process 
of consolidation inevitably involves here and 
there a recasting of the language, and thus the 
reader of this volume must not assume that 
he has in every case the ipsissima verba of 
the statutes before him. This fact, we fear, 
must tend to lessen the usefulness of the 
book to practitioners, for whom it is often 
essential to have the statute law set out with 
not merely substantial but literal exactness,and 
to be able torely on havingit. Mr. Emery does 
not profess to deal with the law of winding up 
by the court or under its supervision, but 
with this exception the book treats of the 
whole of company law. In each chapter the 
text of the statutes is usually introduced by 
a general statement of the principles, and it 
is supplemented where necessary by notes of 
the leading decisions. There is, of course, 
no attempt to compete with such treatises as 
give something like an exhaustive summary 
of the case law; this would obviously be 
impossible in an octavo volume of about 300 
pages, the greater part of which is taken up 
by presenting, in bold type, the text of the 
statutes as forming one complete enactment. 
We hope that the volume, even if it should 
not itself pave the way towards the oflicial 
consolidation of the Acts, is at least an 
indication of a growing feeling—which finds 
expression also in the work next noticed— 
that it is time that the unwieldy mass of 
company law were shaped into something more 
simple and more easy of apprehension. 


In Responsibilities of Directors and Working 
of Companies under the Companies Acts, 
1862-1900 (Effingham Wilson), Mr. Anthony 
Pulbrook, who has written much on company 
law and practice, severely criticizes the Com- 
panies Act of 1900 as altogether unlikely to 
meet the evils against which it is directed. His 
view, shortly, is that itis practically impossible 
for any honest shareholder or director to pre- 
vent the commission of frauds, or to enforce 
the penalties of the law against those who 
commit them; that a person attempting to do 
so will meet with no support, often with active 
opposition, from the very shareholders whom 
he is endeavouring to protect (and who fear 
that the exposure of frauds will lower the 
selling value of their shares); and that there- 
fore the real need of the case is that the 
duty of prosecuting wrongdoers should be 
undertaken by Government. Until this is 
done, the only result of imposing, as the late 
Act does, numerous requirements on pro- 
moters and directors, under heavy penalties, 
will be, he contends, to scare honest men and 
men of substance from taking such dangerous 
posts. His arguments deserve the atten- 
tion of company-law reformers, and _ his 
sketch of the many statutory pitfalls in the 
way of directors merits the consideration of 
those who contemplate accepting office in that 
character. 


The Companies Acts, 1862-1900, by William 
Godden, LL.B., and Stamford Hutton (Effing- 
ham Wilson), is an unpretentious little publica- 
tion, but is likely, we think, to prove useful, 
It simply consists of the text of all the above 
Acts (without notes), printed in a handy 
volume, with repeals and amendments distin- 
guished. Wherever any section in one Act is 
referred to in the same or another Act, the 
reader is informed at the former passage of 
the reference and of the page where it is to 
be found, and at the latter passage of the 
page where he can at once turn up the former. 
An index of nearly seventy pages— almost 
a quarter of the whole volume—makes it easy 
to find the Acts and sections dealing with 
any special topic. To have all the statute 


law thus supplied in a cheap, compendious, 
and accessible form will probably be found 
very convenient in offices and at meetings of 
companies, 


The title of The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897: a Plea for Revision, by Mr. R, T. 
Thompson (Effingham Wilson), explains itself, 
Mr. Thompson seems to prove his case: 


‘Never was a statute worse drawn’’; and 
he points out that 

‘*a mass of case law, full of contradictions, has 
been built up upon the Act, which could not 
be equalled « any previous Act of Parliament 
in an equal period of time.” 

Mr. Thompson’s proofs are perhaps more suit- 
able for the public than for lawyers, and do not 
carry the matter further than the point already 
attained in the law cases under the Compensa- 
tion Act, which have been reported by at least 
two among our legal writers. 








SHORT STORIES. 

Tales that ave Told. By Mary and Jane 
Helen Findlater. (Methuen & Co.)—These 
six short stories by the Misses Findlater give 
the impression of early efforts now seeing the 
light upon the strength of such reputation as 
each sister has gained for herself in the path 
of fiction. Be this as it may, the book con- 
sists of rather commonplace studies, mainly of 
pathetic subjects: children lost in the snow, 
early death, and the like. Miss Jane Find- 
later in her two contributions strikes a brisker 
and more daring note than her sister, but her 
touch shows less finish; and we really cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that any Tsar of 
Russia ever visited an obscure old lady in a 
back street of Edinburgh. The elder sister’s 
last story in the volume is a little too vague 
to be satisfactory; but her three Scotch 
sketches, though not up to her best level, are 
characterized by a quiet prettiness and pathos 
of their own. 

Rolf Boldrewood’s In Bad Company, and 
other Stories (Macmillan & Co.), is a ponderous 
volume of miscellaneous sketches, many in 
number and slight in execution, with the 
common feature that they all reflect a born 
Australian’s views of men and things in 
Australia. The author has written so many 
books from the same standpoint, since the racy 
narrative which first made him familiar to the 
English public, that readers of these five 
-hundred closely, printed pages will know pretty 
well what to expect when they turn them over. 
One-fourth of the volume is devoted to an 
account of the great struggle between the 
Australian Shearers’ Union and the Pastoral 
Association—a somewhat bald combination of 
fiction and statistics, alternately instructive 
and diverting. The score or two of minor 
pieces which make up Rolf Boldrewood’s latest 
contribution to our knowledge of the pastoral 
south-east of the Commonwealth are all charac- 
teristic, and nearly all domestic and void of 
excitement. They illustrate the up-country 
life of New South Wales and Victoria; but we 
do not observe in this volume any new develop- 
ment of the author’s manner or matter, 

Under the Redwoods. By Bret Harte. 
(Pearson.)— Here again Mr. Bret Harte 
draws upon his inexhaustible store of recol- 
lections of California. Oneor two of the stories 
in this collection have their setting in Eng- 
land, but they are of much less value than the 
others. The Far West can always suggest to 
Mr. Bret Harte some bit of adventure, some 
quaint character, or some grotesque contrast, 
and he never wholly fails in a sketch of wild 
landscape or realistic wild interior. Though 
it would be exaggeration to say that this 
book reaches Mr. Bret Harte’s highest level, 
it is true that he still holds his own. No 
other writer succeeds so well in making one 
think one knows what life in California fifty 
years ago was like. 

Sirius, and other Stories. By Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—This 
is a big collection of very short stories indeed. 
They cannot be called vastly entertaining nor 





very instructive. To read them straight on 
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one after another is hardly to give them a 
fair chance; but then, on the other hand, their 
artistic merit is not so great as to deserve 
better considered and less brutal treatment. 
Miss Fowler is still on epigram intent. An 
almost grim determination to say her good 
things or perish animates her as visibly as 
before. Some inelegances of diction are all 
the more apparent, as they accord but ill with 
the epigrammatic habit, whose surroundings 
should always be in keeping with it. 

In Arcady and Out. By Oliver Madox 
Hueffer. (Brimley Johnson.)—The simplicity 
of good taste is exhibited in the get-up 
of the little spring-green volume called ‘In 
Arcady and Out.’ The contents reveal some 
charming aspects of nature as a background 
for quaint beings hovering on the borderland 
of humanity. Mr. Huefier has a delicate 
touch and an imaginative insight. It was a 
happy idea to oppose Arcady and the common- 
place commercial country outside. Sometimes 
the contrast is almost painful in its keenness 
of perception. The wood-nymph loving the 
painted idol—the simulacrum of a fraudulent 
business man—is perhaps the prettiest and 
oddest of the fancies. The scene with the 
park lovers, called ‘ A Crack in the Shutters,’ is 
rather curious and slightly uncanny. Variety 
of matter and idea appears in other sketches. 
‘Closing-Time’ tells the sad and sordid tale, 
the closing scene in the life of an old Londoner, 
€& woman who once dwelt in country places 
among country sights and sounds. She has 
grown to know more of the inside of police- 
stations and public-houses; but at her own 
‘*closing-time’’ she once more babbles of love 
and green fields. ‘A Professor of Romance’ 
has touches of humour and pathos. Indeed, 
the small volume represents mixed moods and 
moments belonging to this and the shadow 
world. 


A Race with the Sun. By L. T, Meade and 
Clifford Halifax, M.D. (Ward, Lock & Co.)— 
L. T. Meade’s desertion from the beaten track 
of domestic fiction is not altogether a matter 
for congratulation. In her new book, which 
is written in collaboration with Clifford Halifax, 
her own simple, if unexciting manner is scarcely 
traceable. It is a collection of the very sensa- 
tional experiences of himself and his friends, 
as related by a distinguished man of science; 
and the smattering of science combined with 
aid from the supernatural has produced results 
ingenious indeed, but less readable than L. T. 
Meade’s unassisted writing. 


Peasant Lassies. By Jiitta Bell-Ranske. 
(Freemantle & Co.)—A volume entirely made 
up of isolated imaginative studies in feminine 
human nature might, in wrong hands, be only 
too easily monotonous, superficial, extremely 
tiresome even. If this is not so in Madame 
Ranske’s ‘ Peasant Lassies,’ the reason should 
be self-evident. The author of the sketches is 
evidently, as one might say, not the first comer, 
not. the kind of person one would suspect of 
committing herself to the one unforgivable sin 
in literature—the genre ennuyeux. Whatever 
human interest and charm the volume may con- 
tain must be attributed to the pleasing manner 
and persuasive nature of the author and her 
way of envisaging, interpreting, and managing 
life. Setting and subjects are Norwegian, and 
the atmosphere is of a kind to be felt rather 
than described. The fact that the book is 
already in the hands and on the lips of dis- 
cerning readers almost guarantees the pre- 
sence of sound qualities. If, as we faney, the 
author is herself a Norwegian, the aplomb and 
fluency with which she uses the English lan- 
guage are surprising. The hardy peasantry 
are revealed hurrying about their daily 
tasks, and the harmonious ‘Kom Kyva’ 
of the Szter girls rings in musical iteration 
over wild mountain and fjord. The complex 
lives and emotions of townsfolk are entirely 
banished from ‘ Peasant Lassies.’ These simple 








records of the loves, joys, and sorrows of the 
daughters of the soil are woven of other 
material. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. Hutcuinson & Co. publish Henry 
Broadhurst, M.P.: the Story of his Life, told by 
Himself. Mr. Birrell contributes an introduc- 
tion, which is seven pages in length and as 
good as possible. Often when a distinguished 
writer adds a preface to a book by one who 
has no literary pretensions, the preface is 
hardly up to its author’s usual standard, and 
gives to the book only the assistance of his 
name. Mr. Birrell’s present introduction is in 
itself sufficient to make the book worth get- 
ting. Mr. Broadhurst, although a strong party 
politician on the Liberal side, is readable by 
the general public. His career is creditable, 
and he is one of those ‘‘ good fellows ’’ who are 
personally popular with all. As a rule in this 
book he writes fully about incidents in his 
career, but his account of his first election for 
Leicester is abridged on a point which illus- 
trates his popularity. He states that the 
members had both resigned and that there was 
a double election, when he stood in conjunction 
with another Liberal candidate. That is all. 
The fact was, however, that the Mayor of 
Leicester, having received two writs for two 
elections, fixed the two elections for the same 
day, and was accused of having done so for 
party purposes, inasmuch as an Independent 
Labour candidate, who was the formidable 
person in opposition to the Liberal party, 
might have defeated, not Mr, Broadhurst, but 
the other Liberal; and by making the two 
elections one the Mayor got for the other 
Liberal the advantage of Mr. Broadhurst’s 
popularity. The matter was at once 
brought before the House of Commons as 
a matter of privilege. It was impossible 
to defend the action of the Mayor, which 
was obviously illegal, for he made a 
single return to two writs, or had not 
distinguished in such a way as to make a 
return to each. Sir Henry James, however, 
who, as a great constitutional lawyer, brought 
the matter before the House of Commons on 
behalf of the Unionist party, had a strong 
personal affection for Mr. Broadhurst, the 
result of which was that in his remarks he 
virtually pledged the House not to unsettle 
the result of the election, and thus gave up 
the whole case. When a committee was 
appointed to investigate the matter it was 
the unanimous opinion of the committee that 
the action of the Mayor of Leicester had been 
illegal, and properly speaking the election of 
both members should have been void ; but so 
strong an assurance had been given from all 
sides of the House in the debate that the 
seats should not be voided, that the committee 
found a way round and did not act as, legally, 
it should have acted. This extraordinary 
result of Mr. Broadhurst’s popularity is not 
referred to in the book. Although a strong 
politician, and one sprung from the working 
class and knowing their opinions, Mr. Broad- 
hurst is a little prehistoric in his views, and 
describes his warm advocacy of leasehold 
enfranchisement, which is now almost uni- 
versally repudiated by the working class and 
by their modern leaders and regarded as a 
middle-class principle, and therefore in itself 
abhorrent to them. In his progress through 
the country as a speechmaker on behalf of 
this and similar measures Mr. Broadhurst 
sometimes had terrible experiences. He is, 
for a strong Liberal, somewhat lacking in 
‘‘fads,’’ and on one occasion was lodged with 
a host who was a violent abstainer, a hater of 
tobacco, and a fierce vegetarian. Mr. Broad- 
hurst frankly describes both his recourse to 
private stores of whisky and also his strong 
wish, entertained for the only time in his life, 
that the public meeting would last all night. 





Mr. Broadhurst is so considerable a dog- 
fancier that on one occasion in the 1880 Parlia- 
ment he forced his way past his party Whips 
and went home from an all-night sitting on 
the ground that he must be ready at 7.30A.M. 
to feed his bulldog, but combines with such 
ordinary tastes of the robust Briton a strange 
superstition to which he refers in several 
passages of his book. He gives with evident 
belief one clear case of ghostly visitation to 
himself at the moment of passing, and he 
explains some, though not all, of the ghosts of 
Glamis Castle as though he believed in them. 
He tells us of all the ‘‘house ghosts,’’ and 
even of the hidden chamber, but makes no 
reference to the ‘“‘park ghosts,’? who are 
always said to be looked upon as belonging to 
a somewhat inferior social order. There are 
a few trifling errors in Mr. Broadhurst’s book. 
One of them is the inevitable mistake, which 
almost everybody makes who writes upon such 
subjects, of calling the diplomatic or civid 
service uniform ‘‘a Windsor uniform.’’ Mr. 
Broadhurst expresses surprise that Col. Seely 
should find himself able to support an Eight 
Hours Bill for miners when as a proprietor of 
mines he had not himself adopted the system. 
This surely is a mere platform point. It may 
be right in the national interest that » 
universal system should be adopted, but 
wrong in the interest of a particular district. 
that, without uniformity secured throughout 
the country, that district should handicap 
itself even in the slightest degree. Mr. 
Broadhurst, in writing of the general election 
of 1885, says :— 

‘*Mr. Labouchere was busily eye his policy 
of endeavouring to influence the Liberal leaders 
and rank and file to use the large majority - had 
a at the polls in favour of Home Rule im 
reland.” 
Mr. Labouchere was no doubt working very 
hard in the interest of Home Rule at the 
moment named, but not to influence the Liberal 
leaders to adopt it, which they had already 
done, so much as to secure the second reading 
of the Bill by the abandonment by Mr, Glad- 
stone of the exclusion of the Irish members 
from the House of Commons. It is a curious 
and hitherto unexplained fact that subsequent. 
revelations have shown that the Liberal 
Unionist chiefs had at one moment promise? 
to vote for the second reading of the Bill if 
the concession was made, while Mr. Gladstone 
had promised the concession; and yet by 
some hitch the arrangements broke down. The 
Prince of Wales was not ‘‘ President’’ of 
the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes, but an ordinary member, 
exactly the same as was Mr. Broadhurst, and, 
as the evidence shows, equally active. The 
extension of the hours of polling did not, as. 
Mr. Broadhurst states, follow the passing of 
the Franchise Bill in the winter of 1885-6, but 
preceded it. There were, in fact, two Acts, 
with a considerable interval between them = 
first, the metropolitan Act, passed by private 
members, and then the extension of the metro- 
politan principle to thecountry at large. Mr. 
Broadhurst speaks of the regret which he now 
feels that he did not accept an appointment to 
an inspectorship under the Local Government 
Board, We have never previously noticed the 
use for London of the phrase ‘‘the Empire 
city.’”’ Americans will rise in arms at the 
application to our metropolis of the time- 
honoured name of New York. ‘‘ Miners’’” 
should be Mines in two places where Mr. 
Broadhurst writes of the Miners’ Regulation 
Act and the Miners’ Act. We doubt the 
accuracy of the attribution of ‘‘ velvet 
breeches’’ to ‘full dress’’ in combinatiom 
with ‘gold lace coat.’’ No doubt ‘velvet 
breeches’’ are worn in one form of “full 
dress,’’ but they are the black velvet breeches 
which are worn with black velvet, and not 
with gold-covered, coats. There is a little 
slip of ‘‘ Speakers,’’ for a particular Speaker, 
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at p. 208; and the popular phrase for bank- 
ruptcy is, we believe, not ‘‘ passing through the 
Courts,’’ but ‘‘ through the Court.’’ We are 
glad indeed that Mr. Birrell did not, as he 
seems to have been asked to do, revise the 
book for the correction of such little errors, 
but preferred to give his labours to that intro- 
duction which is at the same time a perfectly 
thonest and a perfectly pleasant description of 
the place of one who has the respect of all in 
the House of Commons. 


THE gaily bound exterior, so gaudy and 
garish as to suggest a peerage or Court guide, 
of The Private Life of the King, an anonymous 
volume published by C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, set us against it. The book is, how- 
ever, an admirably executed work, giving not, 
of course, the truth, but the truth as it is 
wanted by the public to which this sketch is 
addressed. There are many points which we 
might question. The ‘‘ surname of the King’”’ 
is a middle-class institution of which persons 
of such illustrious descent are somewhat 
impatient. Why the author should imagine 
that because the Saxon surname may (or may 
not) have been Wettin, therefore the marriage 
of the King’s Saxon father, an inferior even 
under his ultimate title of Prince Consort, 
to the mother, a Queen regnant, dimi- 
nished the race to the position of Wettins we 
-do not know. The suggestion hardly bears 
rigorous examination. But this is the kind of 
«question which no doubt interests a particular 
middle-class public. The account of the King’s 
private friends lumps together those who are 
or were intimates with some who, although 
they have frequently been brought in contact 
«with the King, cannot properly be so regarded. 
For instance, Mr. James Lowther, M.P., and 
Lord Derby are put in the same position as 
Sir Allen Young and Sir H. Keppel. The 
zemarks upon Sunday observance are delicious. 
Here in particular we find, not so much the 
truth as what the normal head of the British 
¢household, not so thinking himself, wishes his 
family to think. But this is, after all, perhaps 
ithe right attitude for such a book. The chap- 
ter entitled ‘Defender of the Faith’ begins 
by the King stating that it is impossible for 
chim to accept a certain engagement, 

***for the date you mention falls on a Sunday.’ 
‘The keynote of the King’s observance of the 
‘Sabbath is struck in those simple words. From 
his youth up he has, of his own free will and out 
-of his firm convictions, kept Sunday apart as a day 
that should be devoted to religious exercises, quiet 
family life, and such occupations as entail the least 
ilabour on those-who are in his service.” 

This purely British treatment of the subject 
is repeated in the same chapter in the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield openly 
-declared that he preferred the delightful 
home life and quiet peace of a Sunday at 
Sandringham to anything else in the world.” 
Now the humour of this passage is, of course, 
qjuite lost to the ordinary reader ; and for the 
superior class of reader it is enough that he 
should know what is the fact: that with the 
-exception of Sunday travelling, which still 
‘shocks the Nonconformist conscience, the 
Royal family have been careful, for the sake 
-of public opinion, not to go so far in the 
direction of Sunday amusements as is common 
‘in the classes with whom they consort. The 
British householder who himself when in 
France will go to a race at Auteuil on a 
Sunday afternoon would collectively be 
thorrified if the King or Prince of Wales 
should do so. Another matter which will 
‘interest the Nonconformist conscience is the 
-discussion whether the Oliver Cromwell who 
-owned racehorses was or was not the Lord 
Protector. We have no doubt ourselves, for 
the ascertained historical fact that the Pro- 
tector drove four-in-hand in Hyde Park makes 
the less clearly proved connexion with the 
turf at least highly probable. The author has 
mot avoided a few trifling slips. The French 





in the book is generally good; ‘Si nous 
avons,”’ for *‘si nous avions,’’ at p. 224, is 
an exception. The name of Baron Hirsch is 
right in most places, but once wrongly spelt; 
and unless we are wrong, there is not at Con- 
stantinople a ‘‘ Pyreus.”’ 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD publishes Trooper 
8,008, I.Y., by the Hon. 8. Peel, a book which 
tells us a good deal. Mr. Peel is a “late 
Fellow ’’ ofan Oxford college, but he writes the 
English of an Irish local paper, with ‘‘ would’’ 
for should in almost every sentence and even 
in the first paragraph of the dedication, and 
confusion of singular and plural even in the 
second paragraph of the text. All the same, 
he has produced a volume of considerable 
value, and of such good temper that its author 
assures us that the very lice ‘‘mean well”’ 
and do ‘‘not bite,’’ Mr. Peel knows what the 
mounted infantry soldier should be: ‘‘ he must 
understand his horse...... be able to saddle up 
in a moment...... to mount and dismount in 
full marching order with ease and rapidity...... 
able to manage at least three led horses...... a 
good shot.’’ ‘‘In the first of these essentials 
we had...... little training ; I believe some com- 
panies of yeomanry had none at all.’’ The 
test of shooting imposed proved only that the 
‘‘yeoman’’ could ‘‘shoot in the required 
direction.’’ ‘‘ Most had never fired a rifle 
before in their lives...... Most of us never dis- 
charged the rifles we carried in the field, until 
we fired them at the enemy.” ‘To place so 
untrained a force in the field was a dangerous 
experiment...... nothing but the most urgent 
necessity could justify its repetition.’’ It was, 
however, repeated in the present year, and all 
know with what results. The ‘‘regular’’ 
invariably declares ‘‘that when he returns 
home he will do his very best to prevent any 
of his friends or relatives enlisting.’’ The 
‘‘English horse’’ (we fear Irish is included) 
is useless on the veldt because he cannot pick 
his way, but expects to be guided. A fine 
Yorkshire hunter ‘‘ succumbed after ten days 
on the march.’’ ‘‘ Officers belonging to the 
Intelligence Department ’’ go out ‘‘to shoot 
beyond the outposts,’’ and are captured by 
the Boers. The hospital orderlies of the 
Army Medical Corps are as brutal and corrupt 
as other writers have already stated. Alto- 
gether it is a deplorable picture, redeemed by 
the cheerfulness of the rank and file. Mr. 
Peel, who, despite his literary style, is evi- 
dently a man of ability, takes sides against 
Sir H. Colvile and General Baden-Powell and 
for Lord Methuen. He agrees with another 
writer whose book we recently noticed in 
attacking the Boers for burning the mails—a 
‘‘rascally deed.’’ We cannot picture to 
ourselves Yon Moltke sending on the letters 
of a hostile army in the field. 


THE new volume of the Annual Register 
(Longmans), being that which, dated 1901, 
records 1900, is thoroughly up to the previous 
level of the publication, and perhaps on the 
whole shows improvement. For some time 
past we have had little fault to find, except, 
indeed, with the index, which has never been, 
to our mind, satisfactory ; but we fully admit 
it is difficult to alter it in form, on account 
of the new trouble introduced, to those who 
know the series well, by any change. The 
chapters which record the events concerning 
various countries will remind even the best 
informed of events which, though important, 
have attracted little attention, or have been 
forgotten. As an example we might name the 
reception at St. Petersburg of a special mission 
from Thibet, which is noted asa return of a 
secret mission previously dispatched by Russia 
with presents for the Grand Lama, and as 
the first instance of diplomatic communica- 
tions between the spiritual head of govern- 
ment in Thibet and any European Power. 
There are here and there some mistakes in 
names, showing a slight carelessness in revision. 





Col. Piequart, at p. 261, is denied the c in his 
name. At p. 265 the name ‘‘ Bony-Castellane ”’ 
suggests the old English name for Napoleon, 
and looks slightly ridiculous. The present 
Commander-in-Chief in India is no doubt ‘‘ Sir 
Arthur P. Palmer,’’ but is never so described. 
There is a passage as to a change in the 
French law which we are unable to under- 
stand :— 

‘the entrance duties which weighed so heavil 
upon all wine, beer, and cider introduced, and whic 
had asa consequence favoured the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks to the exclusion of less harmful 
beverages.” 

THE size of book suitable to the pocket 
known as ‘‘ pott octavo’’ is becoming a popular 
form for reprints. Mr. Grant Richards is the 
latest adherent to this scheme, and the new 
series (‘‘ The World’s Classics ’’) which he is 
beginning with Jane Eyre and The Essays of 
Elia ought to come to the front at once. The 
volumes are excellently produced, both in 
eloth and limp leather bindings, and are won- 
derfully cheap.—The latest volume of Messrs. 
Nelson’s handy ‘‘New Century Dickens’’ 
contains Hard Times and Christmas Books. 

Harry Richmond and Rhoda Fleming are 
now to be had at sixpence (Constable), as well 
as The Stolen Bacillus (Methuen), The Marquis 
of Lossie (Newnes), Miss Broughton’s Joan 
(Maemillan), and other recent novels. What 
the effect of all these volumes will be 
on the sixpenny public it is difficult to 
guess. We have, however, good reason to 
believe that ‘Rhoda Fleming,’ a Victorian 
masterpiece on a difficult subject, of which 
perhaps only a master should treat, is being 
eagerly read as well as bought. 

In the excellent series of ‘‘ Pages Choisies ’’ 
(Paris, A. Colin) selections from Joseph de 
Maistre, Stendhal, and Tourgueneff are pro- 
curable. These books might well be intro- 
duced by English schoolmasters. They contain 
passages of about the right length for a lesson, 
and prefaces by way of biography and 
criticism which are much better written than 
the average English introduction of the kind. 

Adam Bede is published by Messrs. Black- 
wood in a new “‘ Library Edition.’’ The type 
is excellent, the colour of the binding suitable, 
though the ornamentation israther dull. There 
is only one illustration, which is reasonably 
successful. We cannot express sorrow that 
those which appeared in the familiar red edi- 
tion, and were sometimes torn out by the 
judicious and imaginative, have retired.— 
Adam Bede also occupies two recent volumes 
of the ‘‘ Temple Classics’’ (Dent), and Emer- 
son is continued in the same series with 
Representative Men. 

Mr. Frowpe has added the Dunbar and 
Cowper Anthologies to his neat and now well- 
known collection of national poetry. Dunbar 
naturally dominates the one volume, Words- 
worth and Coleridge the other. We find over 
2,000 verses of Stephen Hawes a little trying, 
and wonder why Charles Lamb is represented 
only by ‘ The Old Familiar Faces,’ to the exclu- 
sion of ‘*‘ When maidens such as Hester die.”’ 

We have on our table The Story of the Siege 
in Peking, by S. M. Russell (Stock),—Story of 
the Siege Hospital in Peking, by J. Ransome 
(S.P.C.K.),—Japan’s Accession to the Comity 
of Nations, by Baron Alexander von Siebold, 
translated from the German by C. Lowe 
(Kegan Paul),—The Rise of Hellas, by E. G. 
Wilkinson (Black),—LEwxercises on the French 
Irregular Verbs, by M. Guichard (Long- 
mans),—Famous Englishmen: Book I., Alfred to 
Elizabeth, by J. Finnemore (Black),—German 
Life in Town and Country, by W. H. Dawson 
(Newnes),—A Select Bibliography of Chemistry, 
1492-1897, by H. C. Bolton (Washington, 
U.S., Smithsonian Institution),—Professional 
Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Vol. XXVI., edited by Capt. R. F. Edwards 
(Chatham, Mackay),—An Enquiry concerning 
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the Principles of Morals, by D. Hume (Kegan 
Paul),—Sanity of Mind, by D. F. Lincoln, 
M.D. (Putnam),—Whence and Whither, by Dr. 
P. Carus (Kegan Paul),—Vexed Questions, by 
R. Challice (‘West Sussex Gazette’ Office), 
—The Sun-Children’s Budget, edited by P. 
Allen and Dr. H. W. Godfrey, Vol. III. 
(Wells Gardner),—Ashford Church, by C. 
Igglesden (Ashford, ‘ Kentish Express ’ Office), 
—Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam, rendered into Eng- 
lish verse by E. FitzGerald, with illustrations 
by H. Cole (Lane),—The Journal of a Rabbit, 
founded on Fact, by M. T. W. (Grant 
Richards),—Mad, by J. P. Loughnan (Green- 
ing),—The Melita of the Midlands, by an 
Ex-Rector (Watts),—Only a Woman Crucified, 
by the author of ‘Checkmated’ (Simpkin),— 
Romances of the Road, by Thormanby (Everett), 
—Once Too Often, by Florence Warden (J. 
Long),—The Cruise of the Golden Wave, by 
W.N. Oscar (Ward & Lock),—A Daring Spirit, 
by Mrs. Bagot Harte (Digby & Long),—Land- 
scapes of the Bible and their Story, with an 
Introduction by H. B. Tristram, D.D. (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode),—The Book of Job, a new 
translation from the Hebrew text by F. 
Fenton (Marshall),—Textus Hebraici Emenda- 
tiones, edited by H. Oort (Leyden, Brill),— 
Rameaus Neffe, by Dr. R. Schlésser (Berlin, 
Duneker),—Die Sprache der Buren, by H. 
Meyer (Gottingen, Wunder),—Les Vraies Ori- 
gines de la Langue Francaise, by Marsillac 
(Paris, Reinwald),—Etudessurl’ Histoire Econo- 
nomique de la France, 1760-1789, by C. Bloch 
(Paris, Picard) ,—Beweis fiir das Dasein Gottes, 
by Dr. Paul Schwartzkopff (Halle, Miiller),— 
and Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta, by S. S. 
Laurie, LL.D. (Paris, Retaux), Among New 
Editions we have Dracula, by Bram Stoker 
(Constable), and The Scale of Perfection, by 
W. Hilton (Art and Book Company), 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Bickersteth (Bp. E. H.), Thoughts in Past Years, 3/6 net. 
Lacey (T. A.), The Elements of Christian Doctrine, 5/ net. 
Translation of the Psalms and Canticles, with Commentary 
by J. McSwiney, 8vo, 10/6 net. 


Ww. 
Kelke (W. H. H.), An Epitome of Leading Cases in Equity, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Berling (Prof. K.), Dresden Porcelain and its History, folio, 
1f0/ net. 


Townsend (Ww. G. P.), Plant and Floral Studies, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Bjérnson (B.), Laboremus, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Read (E.), Nature Songs, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Songs of Lucilla, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Saunders (T. B.), Schopenhauer, cr. 8vo, 1/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
American History told by Contemporaries : Vol. 3, 1783-1845 
edited by A. B. Hart, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. : 
Boulger (D. C.), The Belgians at Waterloo, roy. 8vo, sewed, 1/ 
Norway (A. H.), Naples, Past and Present, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Geography and Travel, 
Coolidge (W. A. B.), Guide to Switzerland, 12mo, 3/6 
Landor (A. H. S.), China and the Allies, 2 vols. roy. Svo, 


20/ net. 

Windle (B. C, A.), The Malvern Country, 12mo, 3/ net. 

Philology, 

Wilkinson (R. J.), A Malay-English Dictionary : Part 1, Alif 

to Za, 4to, sewed, 50/ net. 
Science. 

Bryant (J. D.), Operative Surgery, Vol. 2, 21/ net. 

Hausbrand (E.), Drying by means of Air and Steam, trans- 
lated by A. C. Wright, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Howison (G. H.), The Limits of Evolution, and other 
Essays, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

—_ = L.), A Text-Book of Gynecology, roy. 8vo, 

n 


et. 
Roger (G. H.), Introduction to the Study of Medicine, 
translated by M. S. Gabriel, roy. 8vo, 21/net. 
Skinner (W. R.), The Mining Manual for 1901, 8vo, 21/ 
White (G.), The Natural History of Selborne, edited by L. C. 
Miall and W. W. Fowler, cr. 8vo, ¢/ 
General Literature, 
Adams (C.), The Separation of the Beresfords, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Badcock (N. B.), By Grey Old Gardens, 12mo, 5/ net. 
Bense (E. M.), The Civilizing Race, cr. 8vo, 12 
Charm of Life, by the author of ‘ An Episode at Schmeks,’ 3/6 
Cornaby (W. A.), China under the Search-light, cr. 8vo, ty 
Courthope (W. J.), Life in Poetry : Law in Taste, 10/ net. 
Coutts (J.), The Tree of Life, cr. 8vo, 8/ net. 
i. o: Puffs of Wind, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
ton Boy’s Letters, selected by the author of ‘A Da 
Life at Eton,’ cr. 8vo, 5/ aj iat 





Farrer (J. A.), The Great Noodlesbire Election, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Frost (G.), Where is your Husband? and other Brown 
Studies, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Gissing (G.), Our Friend the Charlatan, cr, 8vo, 6/ 

Hall (S. B.), The Interloper, er. 8vo, 3/6 

Hawtrey (E.), My Silver Spoons, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Heart of the Empire, 8vo, 7/6 

Henham (E. G.), Bonanza, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Heron-Maxwell (B.), What may Happen, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Laidlay (W. J.), Lena Laird, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Munro (N.), Doom Castle, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Naval Pocket-Book, 1901, 18mo, 5/ net. 

Pancoast (H. 8.), An Introduction to English Literature, 5/ 

Russell (P.), Christine, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

St. Clair (W.), Prince Baber and his Wives, and The Slave 
Girl Narcissus, and The Nawab of Lalput, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Walters (C.), Sneape’s Spirit, and other Fantasies and 
Stories, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Werner (A.), Chapenga’s White Man, cr. 8vo, 3/6 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 
Hartmann (D.), Das Buch Ruth in der Midrasch-Litteratur, 
4m 


Hummelauer (F. de), Commentarius in Deuteronomium, &m. 
Zapletal (V.), Der Totemismus u. die Religion Israels, 


6m. 40. 
Drama. 
Croisset (F. de), Chérubin, 3fr. 50. 


History and Biography. 

Bernard (F.), L’Indo-Chine, 3fr. 50. 

Colin (J.), Louis XV. et les Jacobites, 3fr. 50; Les Cam- 
pagnes du Maréchal de Saxe, Part 1, 7fr. 50. 

Labande (L. H.), Un Diplomate Frangais 4 la Cour de 
Catherine II., 2 vols. 15fr. 

Loiseau (C.), L’Equilibre Adriatique, 3fr. 50. 

Lovenjoul (Vte. de S. de), La Genése d’un Roman de Balzac, 


Tfr. 50. 
Mercier (E.), La Question Indigéne en Algérie, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Boule (M.), Le Puy-de-Déme et Vichy, 4fr. 50. 
General Literature. 
Alanic (M.), Le Maitre du Moulin-Blane, 3fr. 50. 
Charpentier (A.), Les Treize Jours d’Annette, 3fr. 50. 
Roy (B. Le), Nicette et Milou, 3fr. 50. 
Sales (P.), Les Habits-Rouges, 3fr. 50. 








THE DAISY IN AMERICA. 
Oakland, California, May 18tb, 1901. 

In your notice of Mrs. Flint’s ‘A Garden 
of Simples’ you say ‘‘the true daisy is un- 
known in America,’’ This was undoubtedly 
true a few years ago, though the horticultural 
varieties of the ‘‘ wee crimson-tipped flower,’’ 
the double daisy and the ‘‘ hen and chickens,’’ 
were often to be found in ‘‘ door-yards,’”’ as 
we call our front gardens. But the true 
daisy now spangles hundreds of lawns in this 
city—and almost every house has at least a 
small plot of grass in front of it—and is spread- 
ing every day along this coast, so that in a 
year or two it will have to be as carefully 
extirpated by those who desire fine velvety 
turf as on your side of the world. 

The description of purslane as a ‘‘ pot-herb,’’ 
common as it is in books, seems a mistake. It 
has nothing ‘‘herby’’ about it, it being 
particularly mild and odourless ; but if gathered 
young it makes first-rate ‘‘greens,’’ being 
hardly inferior to spinach. The extent to 
which it can propagate itself and cover the 
ground in fields and gardens on the high 
prairies, where the soil is light and the 
summers are intensely hot, must be seen to 
be believed. There is anindigenous purslane, 
often to be found side by side with the im- 
ported one, but it is nowhere in the struggle 
for possession of the soil. C.J. G. 


*,* It is interesting to learn that the daisy 
has established itself in the Western States; 
in the Eastern we believe it is still unknown. 
As to ‘‘ pusley,’?’ Mr. C. D. Warner saw a 
Chinaman, who came over with a returned 
missionary and pretended to be converted, 
boil a lot of it in a pot, stir in eggs, and mix 
and eat it with relish: ‘‘ Me likee he.’’? That 
would, we think, be quite enough to entitle 
it to be called a pot-herb; the term ‘‘herb’”’ 
does not necessarily imply any special quali- 
ties of odour or flavour, at any rate in this 
use, Lettuce and cabbage are pot-herbs no 
less than mint and tarragon. 











THE MEANING OF “GENTE DISPETTA” IN THB 
‘INFERNO’ (ix. 91). 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 

In the first number of the Bulletin Italie 
de Bordeaux M. Morel-Fatio proposes a new 
interpretation of the phrase ‘‘ gente dispetta’” 
applied by Dante to the rebel angels (‘ Inf.” 
viii. 82-3) who bar the entry to the City of 
Dis. 

The word dispetto here (‘Inf.’ ix. 91) 
is usually taken in the passive sense of. 
‘* despised,’’ ‘‘ despicable.’’ M. Morel-Fatio,. 
however, points out that the old French: 
despis (which is the same word) is found 
in the sense of ‘‘ arrogant,’’ ‘* contemptuous ’’; 
and he remarks that this meaning, if dis- 
petto could bear it, would seem to be more 
appropriate to the rebel angels—who fell 
through pride (‘ Par.’ xxix. 55-6), and whose 
arrogance (oltracotanza) is especially in- 
sisted on by Dante (‘ Inf.’ viii. 124; ix. 93)— 
than the somewhat colourless ‘‘ despised’’ of 
the commentators and translators. 

This suggested interpretation would cer- 
tainly give additional point to the phrase 
‘‘vente dispetta’’ in the passage in question. 
But against it (though M. Morel-Fatio makes. 
light of the objection) is the fact that Dante 
twice elsewhere uses the word dispetto- 
(‘ Par.’ xi. 65, 90), and each time undoubtedly 
in the sense of ‘‘ despised.’’ Further, so far 
as I am aware, there is no instance of the use 
of this word dispetto in Italian in any other 
sense. These objections, coupled with the- 
unanimity of the commentators, old and 
modern, in favour of the rendering ‘‘ despised,’” 
make it hazardous to accept M. Morel-Fatio’s. 
ingenious suggestion—at any rate at this 
stage. Possibly he may have further argu-- 
ments in reserve. Pacer TOYNBEE, 








ORIGIN OF “ PECCARY.” 
77, §t. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

In the ‘Century Dictionary,’ our best. 
authority until the ‘N.E,D.’ is completed, 
peccary is explained as ‘‘ probably from a S.. 
American name, cited by Pennant as paquira.’” 
This is correct as far as it goes, but ‘‘S.. 
American ”’ is a very loose designation, which 
may mean anything or nothing. The word is. 
Carib. It occurs in several printed vocabu- 
laries of Carib dialects. Breton’s well-knowm 
‘Dictionnaire Caraibe-Frangais,’ 1665, re-- 
printed 1892 (p. 427), has ‘‘ Pagnira, sanglier,’” 
an obvious misprint for paquira. Antoine- 
Biet has ‘‘ Paquira, sanglier,’’ in his ‘ Petit 
Dictionnaire de la Langue des Sauvages- 
Galibis,’ 1664, p. 428; and a century later the- 
‘ Dictionarium Galibi’ gives it in the ortho-. 
graphy pockiero. In the nineteenth century 
pakira is registered as being current in the- 
Apalai or Aparai and Ouayana dialects, both 
spoken in Guiana. See the fifteenth volume of 
the ‘‘ Bibliotheque Linguistique Américaine,’” 
1892. 

Paquira is of frequent occurrence in old 
works of travel. Thus, in French, ‘‘ Les. 
paquiras sont une espéce de sangliers ’’ (Bellin, 
‘ Description de ]a Guyane,’ 1763, p. 58). In: 
Spanish, Gumilla, ‘ Orinoco Ilustrado,’ 1745,. 
i. 294, has ‘‘ Es la paquira especie de javali.’” 
In Italian, Clavigero uses the orthography 
pachira. Turning now to English authors, 
the oldest form I can trace is pockiero, which, 
according to what I said above, bélongs to the- 
Galibi dialect of Cayenne, a dialect which has. 
also yielded other English zoological and 
botanical terms (cabassou, cabiai, cassareep, 
&e.). In R. Harcourt’s ‘ Voyage to Guiana,” 
1613, p. 29, I find a reference to ‘‘ Swine in 
great numbers, whereof there are two kinds, 
the one small, by the Indians called pockiero,. 
the other is called paingo.’’ In G. Warren’s- 
‘Description of Surinam,’ 1667, p. 11, I find 
the following: ‘‘ Of the hogs there are three- 
kinds, one lives like an otter...... the other 
two are call’d the pakeera and pinko.”’ This is,. 
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of course, the paquira, pakira, pachira, alluded 
to above. The earliest to spell it in modern 
fashion, peccary or pecary, is Lionel Wafer, 
who, in his ‘ Voyage,’ 1699, p. 104, writes, 
~“*The country has of its own a kind of hog, 
which is called pecary.’’ The editors of the 
«N.E.D.’ may be glad to know of this. 
JAMES PLATT, Jun. 








SOME SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS IN THE 
CHAUCER TEXT. 

I VENTURE to suggest two or three emenda- 
tions of the usual readings in the ‘ Canterbury 
‘Tales.’ 

1. Of the Prioresse in the Prologue, 
<lescribing how particular she was in her 
ananner of eating, Chaucer, at lines 130-1, 
says :— 

Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe 

That no dropé fille up-on her brest. 
To ‘‘ kepe’’ in Chaucer’s time meant to take 
care. The meaning of these two lines is, she 
knew how to carry a morsel of food to her 
mouth daintily, and she took great care that 
not a drop fell upon her breast. 

The ordinary reading, in Skeat as well as in 
other editions, is— 

Well coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe, 
That no drope ne fille up-on her brest. 

Passing by the ‘‘ne’’ in line 131, which is 
mot in all the MSS., and spoils the rhythm if 
the final e in ‘‘drope”’ is pronounced as it 
ought to be—it is ‘‘dropa’’ in Old English— 
by thus putting a comma at ‘‘kepe ’’ the sense 
ds lost. The line is made to mean, if any- 
thing, she could carry a morsel to her mouth 
avell and take great care of it. This is not 
what Chaucer meant. 

Chaucer had intentionally emphasized the 
“‘That’’ in the second line. To show the 
“‘kepe’’ referred to taking care, not of 
the morsel in her mouth, but to the preven- 
tion of an accidental fall upon her breast, he 
makes line 131 of nine syllables only, so that 
the emphasis may fall on ‘‘ That,’’ which is 
thus made a long foot and equal to two syl- 
Jables. 

2. In the ‘Knight’s Tale,’ when Arcite 
avas set at liberty by Theseus, it was on the 
“‘forward,’’ according to Skeat’s edition, 
dines 1211-5, 

That if so were that Arcite were y-founde 


. ° . by day or night or stounde 
In any countree of this Theseus 


That with a swerd ‘he sholdé lese his heed. 


This reading makes very little sense. 
“* Stounde’’ means a short time—a moment of 
time. So we should have to believe, if we 
adopt this reading, that Chaucer wrote some- 
thing as foolish as this—that if Arcite was 
caught in any partof thedominions of Theseus, 
either by day or night, or for a moment, he 
anust die. It is true many of the MSS. have 
this reading. That is accounted for by the 
tendency scribes had of carrying on and re- 
peating a word they had just written. They 
had immediately before written ‘‘or’’; ‘‘or”’ 
~was still in their eye and memory, so they 
repeated it. 

What Chaucer presumably wrote was not 
“‘or stounde,’’ but ‘‘o stounde,’’ i.e., any 
anoment. It makes perfectly good sense. If 
Arcite was found, for any, even for the short- 
est space of time, by day or night, in any 
<ountry of this Theseus, &c. Tyrwhitt had 
already adopted this obvious reading, for 
‘which there is authority ; he has been followed 
by others. Prof. Skeat goes back to the old 
and ignorant black-letter editions. 

3. The next amendment I suggest not so 
confidently. Lines 1623-6 are a parenthetical 


ascription to Love, and run thus in Skeat :— 


O Cupide, out of alle Charitee! 

O regne, that wolt no felawe have with thee! 
Ful sooth is seyd, that love ne lordshipe 

Wol noght, his thankes, have no felaweshipe. 


Passing over the awkward spelling ‘“lord- 
shipe,’’ which ought to be “‘ lordéshipe,”’ I sug- 





gest instead of ‘‘no felaweshipe’’ we should 
read ‘‘ne felaweshipe,’’ for which there is 
some authority. 

As it stands itis inconsequential. The poet 
is addressing Cupid, and blames him for his 
want of charity, his refusal to endure an equal. 
Why should he mix up with that anything 
which ‘‘ lordeshipe’’ will not do or suffer? Be- 
sides this, if what he wanted to say was some- 
thing about both love and “‘lordeshipe’’ he 
would not use ‘‘ his thankes,’’ but ‘‘ hir thankes.’’ 
This usual reading is not only inconsequential, 
it is ungrammatical. What I imaginethe poet 
meant to say about love was that it would 
endure not only ‘‘no lordeshipe’’—i.e., a 
superior—but not even an equal—‘‘ ne felawe- 
shipe.’’ 

Ful sooth is seyd that love ne lordéshipe 
Wol noght, his thankes, have ne felawshipe. 
Thus we have good grammar and good sense. 
The quotations in Prof. Skeat’s note are con- 
sistent with this reading— both the original 
idea in Ovid, ‘‘ Non bene conveniunt, nec 
in una sede morantur Maiestas et Amor,’’ 
and the quotation from the ‘ Roman de la Rose’: 
Amor et seignorie 
Ne s’entretirent companie, 
Ne ne demorerent ensemble. 
These sayings relate to love’s refusal to brook 
a lord, a superior. Chaucer wants to go 
further, It is not so much a question, between 
Arcite and Palamon, who is to be lord or 
master, but whether they can continue their 
‘* felaweshipe,’’ they both being in love with the 
same lady. So Chaucer quotes the old saying 
about love and mastery not being able to agree, 
and adds thereto this further statement, 
apropos of the contest between the two young 
knights, not only that love will not endure a 
master, he will not have an equal :— 
Wel finden that Arcite and Palamoun. 

4. Another passage occurs to me from the Pro- 
logue to the ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ where by 
a wrong punctuation by editors the poetry is 
spoilt. Lines 139 to 145 are generally given 
thus—speaking of the birds in May :— 

And somme songen clere 

Layes of love, that Joye bit was to here, 

In worshipinge and preysinge of hir make. 

And, for the newe blisful somers sake, 

Upon the braunches ful of blosmes softe, 

In hir delyt, they turned hem ful ofte 

And songen, &c. 
By thus putting a full stop at ‘‘make,’’ in 
line 141, the editors represent the birds, 
foolishly, turning themselves about on the 
trees because it is summer. By putting a 
comma only at ‘‘make,’’ and a full stop at 
‘sake ’’— 

And sommé songen clere 

Layés of love, that Joye hit was to here, 

In worshipinge and preysinge of hir make, 

And for the newé blisful somers sake 
—we have the birds, far more poetically, 
singing songs in praise of their loves and in 
gratitude for the blissful summer time. 

5. In ‘ Troilus and Criseyde’ there are many 
emendations of the usual editions I should 
like to make. I will here mention only two. 
At line 574 Prof. Skeat reads— 

Ther for go wey ther is no more to sey. 
‘“Wey’’ and ‘‘sey’’ jingle awkwardly. By 
adopting the reading of the Harleian MS. 
generally known as H’, we avoid this jingling, 
and get the more musical and Chaucerian 
line— 

Ther for go hens there is no more to sey. 
At line 883 Prof. Skeat and other editors 
read— 

Ne I never saw a more bour.t+vous 

—a wretched, inharmonious, and un-Chaucerian 
line. I had long ago conjectured, in an edition 
of ‘Troilus’ I once attempted, that what 
Chaucer wrote was, ‘‘ Ne never saw I a more 
bountevous.’’ I have found my conjecture 


| verified in the MS. I call H*‘, the one in the 


Harleian Collection numbered 2392, except 
that it has ‘‘sauh’’ for ‘‘saw.’’ H’, Harleian 
4912, also reads, not quite so well, ‘‘ Ne nevere 
saw I a more beautevous.”’ 





I must apologize to Prof. Skeat for making 
these suggestions. They may help to make 
still more valuable any new edition of Chaucer’s 
works he may give us. 

CHARLES HAMILTON BROMBY. 





THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS CONGRESS. 


THOsE who have followed with interest the 
growth of the international movement which 
has for its object an annual congress of the 
press will be curious to learn what is to be the 
future action of this association of journalist 
organizations throughout the world. It has 
inaugurated seven congresses of the press in 
seven succeeding years ; now it cries ‘‘ Halt!” 
and, declining the municipal invitation of Glas- 
gow and the fraternal offer of Berlin, decides, 
through its committee, meeting at Nuremberg 
on May 20th, that there shall be no congress 
in 1901. 

This decision has been denounced in some 
quarters as unconstitutional, but it is un- 
doubtedly practical. The international move- 
ment, like the individual, has, after seven 
years’ growth, reached a stage of its develop- 
ment at which it may well pause and consider 
in what direction it may expand and in what 
contract its borders. The congress held at 
Paris last year added to the congested arrears 
of business connected with questions and 
reports pressing on the executive; the very 
vitality of these questions, and the numberless 
and many-sided points of view which were in- 
volved in their consideration, prevented them 
from being settled out of hand at a single 
meeting. The statutes instituted an annual 
congress, but a seven years’ experience of 
these statutes shows that for working this 
immense association of associations, number- 
ing over 12,000 members, a simpler system is 
necessary ; and reconstruction on lines which 
may involve less frequent and less ostentatious 
meetings will inevitably result from the pause 
which this year the executive council has 
demanded. 

As an original member of the British Inter- 
national Association (the British branch of the 
movement in question), the present writer 
cannot repress the opinion that at this crisis 
British journalism would do well to consider 
whether it is not possible to show a more repre- 
sentative and more adequate interest in so 
important an organization as that which 
annually brings together journalists, men and 
women of all nations, to discuss matters of 
professional moment. Hitherto the British 
press has been represented by a small associa- 
tion of journalists who are convinced that in 
meeting their foreign colleagues in friendly 
discussion and social intercourse much can be 
done to dispel international misunderstanding. 
A recent resolution laid before the Council of 
the Institute of Journalists suggests that that 
large and increasing body should be asked to 
co-operate with the continental movement at 
a time when the reconsideration of its con- 
stitution would possibly enable the Institute 
to advise on, and take a useful part in, the 
reconstruction. This would be a worthy part 
for our great press association to play in the 
work of peace and progress, and I do not 
doubt that such a step would be welcomed by 
many journalists at home and on the Continent. 
The continental executive has under con- 
sideration such useful objects as the issuing of 
a card of identification for the professional re- 
cognition of members in all parts of the world, 
as well as various reports upon the posi- 
tion and professional relations of journalists, 
as regards employment, remuneration, &c. It 
would be well if practical British co-operation 
could be assured before the congress of 1902 
takes place at Berne, to render the revision 
as complete and as beneficial as possible. 

G. B. Sruart. 
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THE BARROIS-ASHBURNHAM MANUSCRIPTS. 


THE portion of the famous collection of 
manuscripts, the property of the Earl of Ash- 
burnham, known as the Barrois collection, 
which Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
will sell on Monday next and four following 
days, will apparently put a full stop to the 
Ashburnham sales. It is practically the only 

ortion of the extensive MS. collections of the 

te earl to come under the hammer, and in 
many respects it is the most interesting. 
Barrois held an official position in France at a 
time of revolutions and internecine strife, and 
whilst others were concerned with the larger 
issues of political uncertainty, Barrois wasquietly 
and unostentatiously forming a magnificent col- 
lection of manuscripts, illuminated and other- 
wise. Itis highly probable that most cf these 
manuscripts were purloined from French libraries 
—those which were unquestionably stolen were 
returned (for a heavy consideration) to the 
rightful owners in 1888. There yet remains a 
series of over six hundred articles. The interest 
of the collection is unusually varied, for it com- 
rises manuscripts of historical, theological, and 
iterary and artistic interest. Those which come 
within the last-named category will naturally 
realize sensational prices, for the demand for 
these beautiful specimens of medizval art has 
increased enormously within the last decade or 
two. The composition of the Barrois collection 
is fairly well known to students, for the late 
earl issued a privately printed catalogue of it 
some years ago, whilst a condensed account 
was published in one of the earlier volumes 
—now out of print—of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. The admirable sale cata- 
logue is not, however, founded on either of 
these compilations, but is entirely the work of 
Messrs, Sotheby’s cataloguer, who has acquitted 
himself most creditably. He has paid special 
attention to the provenance of the various manu- 
scripts, and has indicated, wherever possible, 
whether a particular codex has been printed. 
The arrangement of the lots is alphabetical, a 
plan which, while leaving much to be desired, 
is the handiest for reference. 

One of the first of the illuminated MSS. is an 
Antiphonale “ad usum Basilice S. Germani a 
Pratis,” a very large folio dated 1729, by Charles 
Mercier, with thirty beautiful large paintings of 
scenes in the life of Christ and twelve large 
initials—a splendid example of the combination 
of landscape painting, decoration, and calli- 
graphy of the eighteenth century. The three 
MSS. of Aristotle are respectively in Latin, 
French, and German of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; the French version, which 
was Count MacCarthy’s, has a beautifully painted 
miniature of a scriptorium, with a master and 
six scribes on a chequered ground. The most 
important of the three MSS. of Artois is an 
interesting and valuable MS. of the fifteenth 
century, with eighty-four finely painted and 
illuminated miniatures ; and this was edited by 
Barrois himself in 1837, with copper - plate 
engravings in outline from the illuminations. 
There are thirteen MSS. of St. Augustine, the 
chief of which, ‘‘ Incipit Hystoria...... Beatissimi 
Augustini descripta ex Indictis suis propriis ac 
aliorum scriptis autenticis,” &c., is a small MS. 
of thirty-five folios, containing one hundred and 
thirty-six incidents, each with a tinted drawing. 
This remarkable volume is written and illus- 
trated in the manner in which the ancient 
Netherlands block-books were afterwards pro- 
duced. There are six fifteenth-century MSS. of 
Boccaccio, which call for no special mention ; 
and a similar number of Boéthius, also of the 
same period: one of these is magnificently 
decorated with six large illuminations and 
numerous fine borders and initials. This MS. 
was described by John Holmes, of the British 
Museum, in Cochran’s ‘Catalogue of MSS.,’ 
and was apparently acquired from Cochran by 
Barrois. 





From the point of view of an English historian 
perhaps the most interesting lot in the whole 
sale is an extraordinary series of over 1,170 
Anglo-Norman charters, comprising royal grants, 
rolls of expenses, letters patent, muster rolls, 
and other State documents upon vellum, illus- 
trative of the wars of the English in France 
under Edward the Black Prince, the captivity 
and death of the French King John in England, 
Charles VI.’s attempt to invade England in 
1386, the conquest of France under John, Duke 
of Bedford, &c. This collection is bound in 
eight atlas folio volumes, and should form 
sufficient material for a series of highly im- 
portant historical works. Of the three Comestor 
MSS., the most important is a fourteenth-century 
translation of the Old Testament from the Latin 
of Petrus Comestor into French by Guiart des 
Moulins. It is finely illuminated and decorated 
with seventy high-class miniatures on rich gold 
and chequered grounds, and seventy-two fine 
large ornamental illuminated initials. Dante is 
represented by a fourteenth-century MS., with 
finely painted and richly illuminated initials, 
the first of which contains a miniature portrait 
of Dante. This MS. was in Lord Guilford’s 
extensive library, which was dispersed during 
the earlier half of the last century. 

The fourteenth-century MS. of Du Guesclin, 
which was edited by Charriére, in two volumes, 
in 1839, is remarkable in having fourteen fine 
miniatures painted in camaieugris and heightened 
in gold; it was No. 2778 in the celebrated La 
Valligre collection. Another MS. of the same 
period, and with illustrations (223 minia- 
tures) in somewhat the same manner, is ‘‘ La 
Genesi de Nostre Dame Sainte Marie, par Prétre 
Herman,” which varies considerably from the 
Harleian MS. of the same work. Yet another 
MS. with illustrations of the same genre is a 
‘ Histoire Universelle,’ ‘‘ compilée d’Orose, de 
Salluste, de Lucain,” &c., dating from the 
fifteenth century. This magnificent MS. has 
seventy-six splendid illuminations and the same 
number of large initials. 

But the most magnificent MS. in the whole 
collection is the Book of Hours (lot 282) on 
225 leaves quarto, which is a truly splendid 
specimen of the highest style of the French 
illuminator’s art of the middle of the fifteenth 
century. In addition to ten very fine minia- 
tures in the text, the elaborate borders are of a 
most unusual character, and contain among the 
conventional leafy scrolls numerous human 
figures and monsters in various attitudes ; there 
are also hundreds of large and small illuminated 
initials. ‘This MS. is remarkable not only on 
account of its beauty, but also for the fact that 
it was left unfinished by the illuminator; and 
all the unfinished leaves have indications of the 
method adopted in the decoration of the MS., 
such as gold dots and frames, figures in outline, 
colourings half filled in, spaces for miniatures, 
&c., all of which show the progress of the artist 
in his work. Another splendidly illuminated 
work is the ‘ Chronique Generale’ of Jehan de 
Courcy, a fifteenth-century MS. in 337 leaves 
large folio, the six large paintings measuring 
9in. by 8in. Yet another very richly illu- 
minated MS. is ‘Le Miroir Historial de France,’ 
also of the fifteenth century, and on 134 leaves 
small folio. There are five large miniatures, 
5} in. by 5in., of subjects connected with the 
text, the last of whieh represents a king of 
France being anointed by a prelate, and also 
thirty-six beautiful historiated miniatures 2? in. 
square, as well as other numerous details. 

Mention must also be made of another 
splendid volume, ‘‘ La Passion de N. S. Jesus 
Christ, en vers par Jacques Le Lievre,” a 
sixteenth-century MS. executed for Francis I., 
whose arms are on the first page ; and on the 
second leaf is a representation of the author 
delivering his work to the king. There are no 
fewer than forty-three illuminated miniatures in 
this noble volume, nearly all of which a 
the full size of the page and measure 13in. by 


9 in. 





Two other MSS. call for notice: a Latin 
Psalter of the fourteenth century, on 106 
leaves small quarto, every page of which is 
ornamented with a rich Italian border, and 
with over 180 very finely illuminated initials 
in the style of Giotto ; and a MS. of Voragine, 
translated into French by Jehan de Vignay 
in the fifteenth century. This magnificent 
manuscript has 143 very beautiful illuminated 
miniatures, mostly 5in. by 6in., in addition to 
148 large ornamental initials. W. R. 








Literary Grossip. 

Mrs. CreIcHTon, who is at work on the 
biography of the late Bishop of London, 
would be much indebted to any persons who 
may have letters from him, if they would 
kindly send them to her now at The Palace, 
Hampton Court. They will be returned 
with as little delay as possible. 

Mrs. Pacer Toynbee has had the good 
fortune to discover, in private hands, the 
originals of the letters (about eight hundred 
in number) addressed by Madame du Deffand 
to Horace Walpole between 1766 and 1780. 
The majority are in the handwriting of 
Wiart, Madame du Deffand’s amanuensis, 
but several were written by Madame du Def- 
fand herself in the wonderfully clear, large, 
round hand which she contrived to write 
after she became blind. Mrs. Toynbee 
hopes to publish a complete edition of the 
letters, considerably more than half of which 
have never been printed. Miss Berry’s 
edition, published nearly a hundred years 
ago, consisted of selections merely, repre- 
senting only three hundred and forty-eight 
letters. 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin has arranged for the 
publication in his “Story of the Nations” 
series of a volume on ‘ Feudal England,’ by 
Miss Mary Bateson. 

Tux forthcoming number of the Classical 
Review will contain a letter communicated 
by Dr. Granger, of Nottingham, in which 
the writer questions the value of the classics 
as a means of stimulating the love of litera- 
ture or training the literary instinct. 

Tux subject of Waterloo being before the 
public in reference to the part taken in it by 
the Dutch-Belgian troops, it is of interest 
to learn that a fresh description of the battle 
from the pen of a specially competent 
authority is approaching completion after the 
labour and researches of many years. The 
writer who hopes to say a final (?) word on 
the absorbing subject of the great struggle 
is Col. Baron Stoffel, the celebrated French 
attaché at Berlin before the war of 1870, 
whose warnings were unheeded by his 
Government. Every summer for many 
years past Baron Stoffel has taken up his 
residence for several weeks, and even 
months, at Genappe, and his examination 
of the ground of the campaign has been 
most minute. At least the first portion of 
the work will soon be ready for publication. 


Tue index to the first ten volumes of 
‘Book-Prices Current,’ which has been in 
course of compilation for some time, is now 
completed, and will be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock very shortly. The index is so 
arranged that under any one author’s name 
all the copies of his works sold during the 
decade are brought together, and varying 
prices and states are seen at one view. The 
work contains in all 33,000 distinct titles 
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and over 500,000 references, Shakspeare 
alone including over 1,100. 

We are glad to hear that the latest 
accounts of the health of Mr. W. J. Still- 
man are more satisfactory. For the first 
time since he fell ill in February he is now 
able occasionally to leave his house for a 
short drive on fine days. 

Mrs. Ecerton Eastwick, whose ‘ Rubies 
of Rajmar’ appeared under the name 
of Pleydell North, is about to issue under 
her proper name a novel of religious 
life, to be entitled ‘Beyond these Voices.’ 
It will be published by Messrs. Burns & 
Oates. 

Tue Education Department have pub- 
lished (price 1d.) a good translation of the 
** Decree” on the ‘Simplification of French 
Syntax.’ That famous document was not 
so clear as are most [French productions, 
and though we know that, provided we 
still say ‘‘mon amour,’ we may make 
“nos folles amours” feminine in the plural, 
we are left in doubt as to whether an 
‘‘ordinary eagle,” as, for example, Lord 
Milner in his capacity of “the eagle of 
South Africa,” is masculine or not. We 
shall now expect a decree by Sir John 
Gorst proclaiming, in the interest of the 
colonies he once adorned, an amnesty for 
the Scotch-Irish-American-Australian users 
of “‘ woulds ” and ‘ shoulds.” 


Max O’Retr’s new book ‘Her Royal 
Highness Woman’ is being translated into 
German and Swedish, and will shortly 
appear in Berlin and Stockholm. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association passed last Saturday 
several amendments to the new Education 
Bill, and also regretted that Dr. Gow, their 
chairman, ‘‘ should have found, after sixteen 
years’ successful head-mastership, that the 
taking of orders is a necessary preliminary 
to further professional advancement.” 


Acute scepticism has again broken out 
in Glasgow over Robert the Bruce, hero 
this time not of verse, but of parchment 
prose. In the Exhibition the Archeological 
Section comprises acharterof November 12th, 
1314, by King Robert to Eleazir, a Jew of 
Aberdeen, of lands in that county yclept 
the Hich Prestes Stans, granted on account 
of Eleazir’s distinguished valour in the 
storming of the castle of Aberdeen. Critical 
antiquaries impugn the alleged Eleazir, 
chiefly because of the unheard-of character 
of his tenure: ‘‘ Reddendo quolibet anno ad 
festum Pentecoste tria prepucia aurata in 
Scaccarium nostrum solvenda.” Meanwhile, 
at the first blush, the noes have it. Exchequer 
Rolls have been searched in vain for signs 
of any collection of the articles above men- 
tioned, gilt or ungilt, for the royal treasury! 


Pror. Kuno Fiscner, at the general 
meeting of the Goethe Society, announced 
that the late Grand Duke Carl Alexander 
shortly before his death took pains to 
leave on record his own personal recol- 
lections of Goethe. These were partly 
dictated and partly written by himself. 
Some excerpts from them were read by the 
professor. During the Guvethe festival at 
Frankfort in 1899 earnest applications were 
made to the Grand Duke to give a per- 
manent form to his memories of the poet, 
so that they might not die with him or be 





preserved only by oral traditions. These 
recollections will be preserved either in 
the Goethe-Schiller Archiv or the Goethe 
National Museum, but it is to be hoped 
that they will soon be published. 

At Heidelberg Miss Louisa Pound, of 
Lincoln, has achieved the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, “‘multa cum laude,” by her 
dissertation ‘On the Comparison of Adjec- 
tives in English in the Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Centuries.’ 

Ir is satisfactory to learn that the archives 
of the Thomasstift of Strasburg, which are 
of the greatest importance for the history of 
the Reformation, are henceforth to be placed 
among the State archives, in order that they 
may be rendered easier of access. The 
Stift, however, retains its right of property. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Report of the Comptroller- 
General of Patents, &c. (3d.); National 
Gallery, Scotland, Report (14d.); Welling- 
ton College Report (1d.); and Government 
Insurances and Annuities, Accounts, 1900 


(1d.). 








SCIENCE 


——e 
THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


Tue Annual Visitation of the Royal Obser- 
vatory was duly held on the Ist inst., being the 
first Saturday in June. It was particularly 
appropriate this year that the distinguished 
astronomer Sir William Huggins, being Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, was chairman of 
the Board of Visitors, to whom Mr. Christie, 
the Astronomer Royal, presented his usual 
report of the state of the Observatory and record 
of its activity, extending to the 10th ult. No 
further changes of importance have been made 
in the buildings and grounds. Some instru- 
ments belonging to the Observatory have been 
taken to Sumatra and to Mauritius (under the 
charge of Mr. Dyson and Mr. Maunder re- 
spectively) for the purpose of observing the 
total eclipse of the sun last month. The 
meridian observations were carried on with all 
accustomed regularity, but the reductions have 
been somewhat interfered with by changes in 
the computing staff. 

The second ten-year catalogue of 6,892 stars 
for 1900 has been printed, and is in course of 
distribution ; as we mentioned when recently 
noticing the volume of observations for 1898, it 
also forms an appendix to that volume. The 
principal feature in it, besides the funda- 
mental stars, is the reobservation of all the 
stars contained in Groombridge’s circumpolar 
catalogue for 1810. As a preliminary step to 
an accurate determination of the proper motions 
of these stars, a new reduction of the places in 
Groombridge’s catalogue has been undertaken 
by the aid of the clock-star and azimuth-star 
places in Prof. Newcomb’s fundamental cata- 
logue, with results which seem likely to be very 
satisfactory. The new altazimuth, with its 
new chronograph, has been in use throughout 
the year as a reversible transit-circle in the 
meridian in four positions, for the better in- 
vestigation of systematic errors and for observa- 
tion of stars used for comparison with the planet 
Eros and fundamental stars; but it has also 
been occasionally used for lunar and planetary 
observations in the prime vertical and other 
azimuths. Occultations and other special 
phenomena have been observed with the equa- 
torials. With the 28-inch refractor a large 
number of micrometric measurements of double 
stars, especially close ones, have been obtained, 
chiefly by Mr. Lewis. The most important 


work accomplished with the Thompson equa- 
torial has been the photographing of the planet 





Eros during the recent opposition for deter- 


mination of the solar parallax. Very satis- 
factory progress has been made with the work 
for the Greenwich zone of the astrographic 
catalogue, which is under the special charge of 
Mr. Hollis, and two-thirds of the whole of that 
for its measurement have been accomplished. 
The new star in Perseus was closely watched 
and photographed at Greenwich from the time 
when its discovery was announced. Regular 
work with the photographic spectroscope 
mounted on the Thompson equatorial had to 
be deferred until the end of March, on account 
of the observations of Eros and Nova Persei; 
since then several photographs of stellar spectra. 
have been obtained, preliminary measures of 
which give satisfactory results, the spectroscope 
being now in good adjustment. The helio- 
graphic observations have been regularly 
continued under the immediate superintend- 
ence of Mr. Maunder; the minimum of solar 
spots is now past, and no Greenwich photograph 
indicated a spot from March 7th to the date of 
the Report, soon after which, it may be remem- 
bered, a large one appeared. 

The magnetic and meteorological observations 
have, as for several years past, been under the 
charge of Mr. Nash. The former exhibit but 
few disturbances, and indeed there were no 
days of great magnetic disturbance. The 
observations were made in the new Magnetic 
Pavilion, which is free from any disturbing effect 
of iron on the instruments. Much attention has 
been given to the possible effect of disturbance 
from electric railways or tramlines, and it is 
hoped that conditions will be secured by which 
any injurious effect on the registers may be 
avoided, so that the work, which could not be 
conveniently transferred to another site, may 
still be efficiently continued at Greenwich. 

With regard to the meteorological observa- 
tions, the following particulars may be of 
interest. The mean temperature of the year 
1900 was 50°°5, which is 1°°0 above the average 
for the fifty years 1841-90. During the twelve 
months ending April 30th, 1901, the highest 
temperature in the shade (recorded in the open 
stand in the Magnetic Pavilion) was 94°°0 on 
July 16th ; that in the Observatory grounds on 
the same day was 93°°4. This is the highest 
shade temperature recorded in July since 1881, 
but it was twice exceeded in the sixty years 
1841-1900, viz., in 1881 (July 15th) and in 1868 
(July 22nd), on which days the temperature 
reached 97°°1 and 96°°6 respectively ; and it 
was equalled in 1876 (July 17th). The month 
of December was exceptionally warm, the mean 
temperature being 45°°7, which is 6°-0 in excess 
of the fifty years’ average. The lowest tem- 
perature of the air recorded in the year in ques- 
tion was 20°°4 on February 14th. The mean 
daily horizontal movement of the air in the 
same twelve months ending April 30th, 1901, 
was 298 miles, which is seventeen above the 
average for the preceding thirty-three years. 
The greatest daily movement was 973 miles 
on January 27th, and the least 72 miles on 
December 23rd. The greatest recorded pres- 
sure of the wind was 34°4 Ib. on the square foot, 
and the greatest hourly velocity 54 miles, both 
on January 27th. The number of hours of 
bright sunshine was 1,513 out of the 4,457 
during which the sun was above the horizon. 
The rainfall (also for the year ending April 30th, 
1901) was 20°22 inches, which is 4°32 less than. 
the average of fifty years; the fall has been 
less than the average in each year since 1894. 
The time-signal and chronometer service has 
been continued with all accustomed regularity. 

Messrs. Dyson and Cowell are still Chief 
Assistants; the temporary absence of the former 
in the eclipse expedition to Sumatra is much 
felt. That and those to Portugal and Algeria at 
the end of May last year have been the only extra- 
neous operations ; but arrangements are being 
made for a new investigation of the longitude 
of Paris, and there has been much work in con- 
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nexion with the reduction and printing of pre- 
vious longitude determinations. The printing 
of the volume for 1899 is in a forward state. In 
conclusion we may mention that M. Loewy, the 
Director of the Paris Observatory, was a mem- 
ber of the distinguished scientific assemblage at 
Greenwich last Saturday. 








SOCIETIES. 

RoyAL.—May 23.—Sir W. Huggins, President, in 
the chair.—Prof. J. G. MacGregor was admitted into 
the Society.— The following papers were read: 
“On the Presence of a Glycolytic Enzyme in 
Muscle,’ by Sir Lauder Brunton and Mr. H. Rhodes, 
— On Negative After-Images and their Relation to 
certain other Visual Phenomena,’ by Mr.S. Bidwell, 
—‘The Solar Activity, 1833-1900, by Dr. W. J. 8. 
Lockyer,—‘ A Comparative Crystallographical Study 
of the Double Selenates of the Series R.M (Se O,4)o, 
$H,0 : Salts in which M is Magnesium,’ by Mr. A. E. 
Tutton,—‘ On the Intimate Structure of Crystals: 
Part V. Cubic Crystals with Octahedral Cleavage,’ 
by Prof. W. J. Sollas,—and ‘ Preliminary Statement 
on the Prothalli of Ophioglossum pendulum, L.,’ by 
Dr. W. H. Lang. 


GEOLOGICAL.— May 22.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. G. Abbott exhibited some 
specimens of cellular limestone from the Permian 
beds at Fulwell, Sunderland, which he proposed to 
present to the British Museum (Natural History).— 
The following communications were read: ‘On the 
Skull of a Chiru-like Autelope from the Ossiferous 
Deposits of Hundes, Tibet, by Mr. R. Lydekker,— 
‘On the Occurrence of Silurian (?) Rocks in Forfar- 
shire and Kincardineshire along the Eastern Border 
of the Highlands,’ by Mr. G. Barrow,—and ‘ On the 
ae of Argyllshire,’ by Mr. J. B. 

ill. 


pee agg | 2.—Prof. 8. H. Vines, President, 
in the chair.—M. Pierre E. F. Perrédés was admitted, 
and Messrs. W. H. Johnson and J. H. Holland were 
‘elected Fellows.—M. F. Crépin, Prof, F, R. Kjell- 
man, Prof. A. 8. Packard, and Prof. I. Urban were 
elected Foreign Members.—Prof. (©. Stewart ex- 
hibited the egg and oviducal gland of Scyllium 
catulus, remarking on them and on the nature of 
the egg-shell of Sphenodon.—Mr. W. P. Pycraft 
read a paper on ‘The Palate of the Neognatha,’ in 
which he traced the derivation of the neognathine 
from the more primitive struthious or palo- 
gnathine palate. The neognathine, he pointed out, 
‘differs from the struthious palate in that the pala- 
tines have shifted inwards to meet one another in 
the middle line below the pterygoids, with the distal 
ends of which they ultimately fuse. Further 
‘specialization of this type results in the segmenta- 
tion of the pterygoid, the fusion of the segmented 
portion with the underlying palatines, and the 
formation of a joint at the point of segmentation 
—an apparent palato-pterygoid articulation. The 
palates of the Galli and Anseres reach the high-water 
mark of specialization in this direction, the hitherto 
more or less intimately related pterygoid and vomer 
being completely divorced, the latter depending 
entirely upon the palatines for support.—Mr. G. 
Massee communicated a second instalment of his 
“Redescriptions of Berkeley’s Types of Fungi,’ and 
explained the circumstances in which such redescrip- 
‘tions under higher powers of the microscope had 
become desirable.—A discussion followed, in which 
‘the President, Prof. Farmer, Mr. Daydon Jackson, 
and others took part. 

May 24.—Annual Mecting.—Prof. S, H. Vines, 
President, in the chair.—The Secretary reported the 
‘deaths, withdrawals, and elections during the past 
year.—Meesrs. T. F. Bourdillon and L. 8. Wright 
were admitted Fellows.— The President then an- 
mounced that His Majesty the King bad signified 
his consent to become the Patron of the Society, and 
in testimony thereof would be graciously pleased to 
‘inscribe his royal signature in the Society’s album.— 
The Librarian’s Report having been read, the Pre- 
sident announced that the Society’s collection of 
memorials of distinguished naturalists had been 
recently enriched by a presentation, from Prof, A. 
Newton, of the gold watch which had belonged to 
the late William Yarrell, a former Vice-President.— 
The Auditors’ Report having been present2d by Mr. 
H. Groves, the Treasurer thereupon made his annual 
financial statement. Referring to the resolution 
which had been passed at the last anniversary meeting 
-on the subject of the large amount outstanding for 
arrears of subscriptions, he stated that the Council 
proposed an alteration of the by-laws dealing with 
the matter—On the motion of Dr. F. DuCane 
‘Godman, seconded by Mr. T. Christy, the Report 
was adopted.—The following officers were elected : 
President, Prof. S. H. Vines; Zreasurer, Mr. F. 
Crisp ; Seerctaries, Mr. B. Daydon Jackson and 








Prof. G. B. Howes. Mr. W. Carruthers, Mr. H. 
Druce, Prof. J. Reynolds Green, Mr. W. B. Hemsley, 
and Canon Norman were elected to fill vacancies in 
the Council.— The retiring President delivered 
his annual address, taking for his subject ‘The 
Development of the Linnean Society during the 
Nineteenth Century..—The Gold Medal was then 
formally awarded to Sir G. King, in recognition of 
his important services to botanical science. In his 
unavoidable absence on the Continent it was pre- 
sented on his behalf to Mr. C. B. Clarke, who suit- 
ably acknowledged the honour conferred. —Obituary 
notices of deceased Fellows and Associates were 
presented, 





ROYAL INSTITUTION.—June 3.—Sir J. Crichton- 
Browne, Treasurer and V.P., in the chair. — Mr. 
H. J. Wood and Mr, J. T. Middlemore were elected 
Members. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY.—June 5. — 
Prof. Sayce, President, in the chair.—The President, 
before proceeding to the ordinary business, referred 
in feeling terms to the great loss the Society had 
suffered by the death of Mr. Arthur Cates. A 
member from the foundation of the Society, Mr. 
Cates held a seat on the Council for many years ; 
and when the severe illness of the late Mr. W. R. 
Cooper caused his continued abseuce from London, 
Mr. Cates saved the Society from more than trouble 
by at once accepting the position of Honorary Secre- 
tary. He was a Vice-President at the time of his 
death ; and throughout a long number of years he 
had willingly given the Society the advantage of his 
knowledge, experience, and assistance. Another 
kind friend had also passed away, Mr. J. J. Tylor, 
who, though always suffering from ill health, 
had worked very hard to advance the study of 
Egy ptology.—Several new Members were elected ; 
and the President called attention to a work shortl 
to be issued under the auspices of the Society. It 
will contain a full description of, together with 
much interesting information connected with, 
some fragments of several unique Hebrew MSS. of 
the Bible dating from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, as well as of a very rare example of a 
Samaritan scroll of the Pentateuch of very early 
date, all in the possession of Dr. Gaster. Included 
in the book are several plates of facsimiles in gold 
and colours, executed by Mr. W. H. Rylands, and 
specimens of full pages, as well as many of the 
unique and beautiful ornaments found in the 
original MSS.— After a few remarks from Dr. 
Gaster, referring to the MSS. and their publication, 
as well as the story how they had nearly been 
destroyed by fire, Prof. Sayce reviewed the various 
discoveries made during the past season in Egypt 
and elsewhere. ‘he excavations carried on in 
different places by himself as well as others were 
described ; and attention was directed to different 
points in the discoveries, and how far they affected 
and bore upon history. He pointed out how much 
has yet to be learnt, and unlearnt, with regard 
to the earliest portion of the history of ancient 
Egypt. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.— June 3.—Mr. C. 
Mason, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on ‘Concrete Subways fur Underground Pipes,’ by 
Mr. A. T. Allen. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—/une 3.—Mr. A. Boutwood, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the financial statement were received.— 
The officers for the ensuing session were elected : 
President, Dr. G. F. Stout ; Vice-Presidents, Mr. A. 
Boutwood, Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, and Mr. A. F. Shand ; 
Treasurer, Mr, E. C. Benecke ; Honorary Secretary, 
Mr, H. W. Carr.—Mr. Shadworth Hodgson read a 
paper on ‘The Conscious Being.’ After pointing 
out a certain fallacy lurking in the dictum “ Cogito, 
ergo sum,” at least as commonly understood and 
applied, it was argued that the distinction between 
perceiving and perceived, and not that between per- 
ceiver and perceived, was the immediate and ultimate 
datum of experience ; and that consequently the 
idea of a perceiver had first to be constructed out of 
that experience. Three hypotheses concerning the 
nature of the ageat upon which the existence and 
continuance of human consciousness, notwithstand- 
ing intervals of unconsciousness, depended, were 
then stated, and objections to them examined ; 
and the conclusion was arrived at that consciousness 
must be held to depend or upon processes 
taking place in the neuro-cerebral substance of a 
living organism as its sole proximate real condition. 
—A discussion followed, in which Mr, Shand, Mr. 
Carr, and others took part. 


PHyYsICAL.— May 31.— Prof. 8. P. Thompson, 
President, in the chair.—Two papers by Mr. A. W. 
Ashton, on ‘The Resistance of Dielectrics and the 
Effect of an Alternating Electromotive Force on 
the Insulating Properties of India-rubber,’ and on 











‘The Electrification of Dielectrics by Mechanical 
Means,’ were read by Prof. Fleming.—A model 
imitating the behaviour of dielectrics, by Prof. 
Fleming and Mr. Ashton, was exhibited by Prof. 
Fleming. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. United Service Institution, 3.—‘Army Reform : the Necessity 
of an Advisory Military Board,’ Major-General C. E. Webber. 
Geographical, 8}.—‘ Travels in Search of Waves in 1900,’ Mr. V. 
Cornish. 
Asiatic, 4-—‘On the Priminya (Authority) of the Buddhist 
Agamas’ (in French), Prof. L. de la Vallce Poussin. 

College of Physicians, 5—‘The Chemical Side of Nervous 
Activity,’ Lecture I., Dr. Halliburton. (Croonian Lectures.) 
Colonial Institute, 8.—‘ Impressions of the British West Indies,” 

Mr. H. de R. Walker. 
- Anthropological Institute, 83.—‘Yahgan Implements,’ Mr. 
R. M. Middleton ; ‘ Irish Copper Celts,’ Mr. G. Coffey. 
Tuurs Royal, 4}. 
College of Physicians, 5.—‘‘The Chemical Side of Nervous 
Activity,’ Lecture II , Dr. Halliburton. (Croonian Lectures.) 
_ Mathematical, 53.—‘ Remarks on a Quartic Curve,’ Mr. A. B. 
Basset; ‘The Theory of Cauchy’s Principal Values,’ II , Mr. 
G H. Hardy; ‘The Rational Solutions of an Equation,’ Prof. 


Tues. 


- Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 
- Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—‘ Our Highly 
Refined Forefathers in Pre-Roman Britain,’ Dr. Phené. 
Fri. Astronomical, 5. 








Hrience Gossiy. 


OBSERVATIONS of comet a, 1901, made at the 
Algiers Observatory by MM. Rambaud and Sy 
from the 17th to the 20th ult., are published in 
the number of the Comptes Rendus for the 28th. 
They were obtained with difficulty about 8 o’clock 
in the evening, whilst some twilight still re- 
mained, and the comet was within three degrees 
of the horizon before setting. It is described 
as having the appearance of a nebulosity with a 
nucleus of about the brightness of a star of the 
eighth magnitude. These werethe most northern 
observations made except one on the 15th at 
the Lick Observatory, the latitude of which is 
only about half a degree greater than that at 
Algiers. 

SwepEN has suffered a serious loss by 
the death of the ethnologist Dr. Arthur 
Hazelius, on May 27th, in his sixty-eighth year. 
Dr. Hazelius was the founder of the Ethno- 
graphical Nordische Museum and of the unique 
and interesting Skansen, the open-air museum 
in the Zoological Garden of Stockholm, the 
result of nearly thirty years of labour, where 
the national life of old Sweden is represented 
in vivid fashion, not merely by means of build- 
ings, but also by the festivals and music of 
earlier times. Dr. Hazelius’s son has, it is 
stated, been elected to succeed him as Director 
of the Nordische Museum. 








FINE ARTS 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—SCULPTURE, 

In the sculpture at the Royal Academy the 
work which claims the most immediate atten- 
tion—an attention which cannot be denied even 
before one has reached the top of the stairs— 
is Mr. Onslow Ford’s Memorial to Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria (No. 1711), which it is 
intended to erect at Manchester. The archi- 
tectural setting of the sculpture is, we think, 
altogether unfortunate. Massive supports of 
three different and incongruous varieties com- 
bine to uphold over the back of the throne a 
broken pediment. The angle at which the 
halves of this are set and the meagre propor- 
tions of the mouldings give them the ridiculous 
appearance of the folding lids of a box, out of 
which one expects at any moment some pre- 
posterous climax will emerge. The utter want 
of continuity in the style of this hybrid struc- 
ture is still further seen in the quasi-Roman- 
esque decorations of the side of the throne. 
With such a basis for the sculpture few designs 
could be expected to succeed, and Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s figure of the Queen has surely suc- 
cumbed. What makes his failure pathetic 
rather than offensive is the indication which 
it affords that he set out with the best in- 
tentions, for he has observed the necessity fur 
planning such a design in large geometrical 
masses. The folds of the Queen’s drapery 
falling on either side of the throne make a 
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huge diamond, of which the Queen’s head is 
the apex. Having got this symmetrical and 
rigid design, the sculptor has then, working 
according to the best methods, mitigated the 
too obvious symmetry by slight variations. 
But unfortunately the grand style is not to be 
acquired upon the terms of such easy generaliza- 
tions as have dictated these proceedings, and 
the geometrical formula and the figure which 
it encloses have not that intimate indissoluble 
coherence which marks a genuine artistic inven- 
tion, and which alone can give either to figure 
or formula any esthetic value. In treating the 
head Mr. Onslow Ford has rightly argued that 
searching and literal likeness must be sub- 
ordinated to the necessity for large imposing 
effect ; that the features must be modelled in 
massive blocks, so as to tell at a distance and 
compete with the scale of their open-air sur- 
roundings ; but again his invention has failed 
him in trying to discover the symbol which 
would satisfy the two demands of likeness and 
imposing effect The deeply divided brow and 
the fleshy prominence in the middle of the fore- 
head are but painful and laborious efforts to 
solve the problem. 

Mr. Brock, in his portrait bust of Her late 
Majesty (1820), has not had to face a similar 
difficulty. Monumental effect is not here a first 
claim on the artist; subtlety of form and finesse 
of modelling are not out of place, and Mr. 
Brock’s bust is distinguished by these qualities, 
and by the sureness of touch with which he has 
expressed his detailed investigations into the 
quality of flesh. It is not in any sense an 
inspired work, but it shows that its author has 
great facility and experience in the handling of 
his medium, and makes us think that, if we are 
not to be allowed an open competition for the 
great national monument to the late Queen, the 
choice of Mr. Brock is entirely respectable. 

In sculpture, as in painting, Mr. Sargent’s 
personality impresses us more than any other by 
its keenness and conviction. His Crucifix 
(1792) discovers a fresh and unprejudiced intel- 
ligence, more vigorous than refined, bent on 
one of the oldest and most intently explored 
problems in the whole range of art. That 
in such a subject he has been able to 
discover a new and appropriate idea which 
gives the possibility of a fresh sculptural 
design is something of a surprise, when we 
recall the far-fetched and pedantic symbolism 
of his Boston decorations exhibited some years 
ago in the Academy. The figures of Adam and 
Eve are not only well fitted into the angles at 
the foot of the cross, but their action is ex- 
pressive and just. The drooping head of the 
Eve and the animalism, troubled by the effort 
after a dimly surmised spiritual ideal, of the 
Adam are indications of real imaginative insight. 
That Mr. Sargent has no fine sense of the 
quality of sculpture might be supposed from his 
indifference even in paint to the manner of 
expression. His modelling is of course direct 
and vigorous, but there is no suggestion of that 
beautiful and easily apprehended sequence of 
planes, one resolving into anotherin aharmonious 
progression, which is the mark of true sculptural 
feeling. The treatment of the drapery which 
binds the figures to the cross and then falls 
in a flat broad band over Christ’s shoulder 
is an extravagant and gratuitous motive 
which tends to mar the design. The ornamental 
accessories, too, are somewhat clumsy adapta- 
tions of fourteenth-century models, and are yet 
another indication of the uncertain and un- 
disciplined taste of the artist. In such matters 
he appears to rely on the quickness and alert- 
ness of his intelligence rather than on any 
innate feeling for appropriate form. 

Though lacking the startling vigour of Mr. 
Sargent, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft possesses the 
sensitiveness to style and the scrupulous and 
scholarly manner which are so lacking in the 
former’s work. Mr. Thornycroft’s Dean Colet 
(1708), for St. Paul’s School at West Kensington, 





strikes us as the best work we have ever seen by 
him and by far the most successful monumental 
design in this exhibition. The group of the 
dean seated between two kneeling scholars is 
severely symmetrical, but without any affected 
or ungainly rigidity ; the poses have that ease 
and simplicity of line without which the notion of 
perpetuity in such a work distresses the imagina- 
tion. The almost puritanical reserve of the 
dress fits the idea of character conveyed by the 
spare neck and chastened forms of the face. 

here is about the whole figure an air of tem- 
pered austerity, a genial asceticism which is as 
appropriate in conception as it is sympathetic in 
expression. Mr. Thornycroft has translated 
into bronze something of the peculiar charm of 
the lives of the greater humanists. No small 
part of the dignified effect of this work is due to 
the treatment of the material. In this monu- 
ment the peculiar beauties of bronze—its smooth- 
ness, its warm dull lustre, and its suggestion of 
resistance without repulsion—are all cherished, 
whereas in almost all modern bronze work the 
artist merely transforms into that metal a design 
which was elaborated in a material the excel- 
lences of which lie in other directions. —It is the 
absence of this feeling for bronze that mars, we 
think, the otherwise successful design of Mr. 
Goscombe John’s colossal statue of the late Duke 
of Devonshire (1735). Here the final bronze work 
is allowed to take on all the accidental sharply 
accented forms which come about so easily in the 
clay model.—The same criticism applies to Mr. 
Swan’s Puma and Macaw (1818), which is 
admirable as a naturalistic study and is fine in 
motive. This, however, can hardly be set down 
entirely to Mr. Swan’s credit, as thobe who 
know the statues in the garden of the Tuileries 
will recognize. 

Two corbels in spandrils, Summer and Autwmn 
(1712 and 1810), by Mr. Schenck, call for 
attention from the fact that they are so aptly 
designed for their architectural setting. The 
full and well-rounded forms, even if their sim- 
plicity verges on emptiness, have that architec- 
tonic feeling which is so essential if sculpture is 
not to mar the architecture which it adorns. 

Many of our sculptors are working in the 
opposite direction to this, are giving up the bare 
and essential beauty of carved stone, and seek- 
ing to enliven it by an admixture of gilding, 
jewels, and enamel. The effect of these addi- 
tions is, we think, distinctly to lower the appeal 
that sculpture makes to the imagination. It is 
true that colour applied in a few simple flat 
tints may even heighten the effectiveness of 
plastic form by modifying the raw crudity of 
white marble or the roughness of clay; but 
when the sculptor relies largely on the contrasts 
of different materials to help out designs which 
would fail to impress without such aids, he 
tends to captivate merely our curiosity and 
childish delight in variety and profusion of rich 
materials. 








‘*THE CHIMES,” 
13, South Parade, Bath, June Ist, 1901. 
In a paragraph under the heading ‘ Fine- 
Art Gossip’ in the Athenewm of to - day 
it is stated that the well-known house in 
which Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A., lived for 
many years, and where he died, was called 
‘*The Chimes” as ‘‘a reminder of Dickens.” 
This statement is erroneous. The origin of the 
name was Mr. Herbert’s cherished recollec- 
tion of the discovery, by an ancestor of his 
own, of an ancient church bell embedded in 
the sand on a sea-coast whose locality I do 
not remember. Two legends arose concerning 
this curious spoil of the sea, and each found 
ardent partisans. I regret that my memory is 


not more clear and better furnished, but I 
recall only that in one of those legends the 
great bell had been stolen from a church by 
pirates in want of metal, whose ship was 
promptly wrecked as a judgment upon the 





sacrilegious deed ; while the other told how in 
ancient time a church had stood upon the spot 
now covered with sand and washed by tides, 
and how ‘‘the musical, magical bells” which 
had dwelt in its tower alone remained of the 
engulfed ruin. ‘‘The chimes” were rescued 
by the discoverer, and restored to their first 
condition ; they are telling their old tidings 
somewhere now, I do not a where. It is 
nearly thirty years since Mr. Herbert told me 
the story of the name he gave his house, and 
added that he intended to commemorate the 
incident in a painting. He fulfilled that in- 
tention. The finding of the chimes was among 
the last of Mr. Herbert’s works exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. Ido not remember what 
was its title in the catalogue. 
Frances CasHEL Hoey. 


*,* If Mrs. Hoey had known Mr. Herbert 
well, she would have been aware that he was 
accustomed to give more than one account of 
his actions and motives. The legend he related 
to her was amusingly characteristic. It appears 
to be a confused version of the Cornish tale, 
versified by Hawker of Morwenstow, concern- 
ing the bells of Bottreaux. What we repeated 
Mr. Herbert told many friends of ours, He 
exhibited no picture at the Academy (nor, so 
far as we can discover, elsewhere) answering to 
our correspondent’s description. 





SALES, 


Messrs. CuristizE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 1st inst. the following works. Drawings: 
B. Foster, Heidelberg, 60/.; The Old Pier, 
St. Andrews, 88]. Pictures: F. Del Campo, 
The Piazzetta, Venice, 1051.; Beautiful 
Venice, 1051. V. Cole, A Quiet Pool, 
1521.; Summer Showers, 1051. H. W. B. 
Davis, Tending the Flock, 162/. B. W. Leader, 
A Worcestershire Common, Evening after Rain, 
1781. ©. Burton Barber, Amateurs, 141], E. 
Verboeckhoven, The Interior of a Shed, with 
ewes and lambs, 1201. 

The Louvre acquired at the recent sale of the 
atelier Vollon a work of the highest historical and 
artistic importance, a portrait of Géricault by 
himself. When this portrait was put up for sale 
the first offer of 8,000 francs was almost im- 
mediately increased to 10,000 francs, and com- 
petition promised to be extremely keen. Four 
or five well-known collectors were anxious to 
obtain it, notably M. Gaston Bernheim, who, 
however, when M. Alexis Vollon publicly 
announced thatthe authorities of the Louvre were 
anxious to obtain it at the price of 10,000 francs, 
at once gave way. 

One of the most striking and interesting 
exhibits in the Retrospective Section of the 
Petit Palais at last year’s Exposition Uni- 
verselle was the collection of ‘‘objets de 
vitrine ” of the Marquis de Thuisy. This col- 
lection, one of the richest in private hands, was 
sold at the Hétel Drouot on Thursday and 
Friday last week, producing a total of 
275,000fr. The gold boxes sold at very high 
prices, one with miniatures by Van Blaren- 
berghe, which was purchased for 11,500fr. 
at the Double sale twenty years ago, now 
reaching 21,000fr. A circular box enriched 
with enamels by Petitot, and with a por- 
trait presumed to represent Mlle. de la 
Vallitre, fetched 15,000fr.; a rectangular 
chased gold box, Louis XV. period, also by 
Petitot, and with a miniature believed to be 
of the Duc d’Anjou, sold for 10,000fr.; and a 
large circular gold box signed by Keibel, with 
a miniature by Van Blarenberghe representing 
‘La Cueillette des Fruits,’ realized 10,500fr. 

Large prices were paid at an auction for 
coins in Frankfort last week. An Egyptian 
gold octadrachm realized 680 marks; a 
Danish gold piece of the sixteenth century, 
555 marks; a denar of Pepin the Little, 
126 marks ; a gold coin of the Abbey of Qued- 
linburg, 420 marks; a gold medal of King 
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Jerome, 420 marks; and a silver medal of 
Friedrich Magnus, Markgrave of Baden, 
275 marks. The highest price was realized by 
a gold piece of the Markgraf Georg Friedrich 
of Baden, said to be unique, which was sold for 
1,850 marks. A gold piece coined in Mayence, 
with the portrait of Queen Christina of Sweden, 
fetched 650 marks; and a gold coin of the cathe- 
dral chapter of that city, 270 marks. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

To-pay at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms is the 
private view of an exhibition of water-colours by 
Mr. Arthur Severn, and also of birds and 
animals in motion by Mr. John Guille Millais, 
whose talents in this direction are by this time 
familiar. 

To-pay also Mr. Gutekunst orens a show of 
lithographs by Mr. H. Fantin Latour, mostly 
referring to musical subjects. 

YesterDsy Mr. R. Murdoch - Wright began 
exhibiting at the Continental Gallery his 
water-colours ‘ On and Off the Nile’ and ‘From 
Pillar to Post’ (Venice)—Next Tuesday at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries is the private 
view of forty-five pictures in water colour by 
Mr. E. Fortescue- Brickdale, entitled ‘‘ Such 
stuff as dreams are made of !” 


Mr. W. Curist1aAn Symons is at work, in his 
Chelsea studio, on a series of cartoons com- 
missioned for one of the chapels in the new 
Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster. 


At a general assembly of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, held on Monday evening, 
the following were elected members: Messrs. 
E. W. Davies, H. Chadburn, J. E. Goodall, 
J. M. Borglum, Shirley Fox, J. D. Fergusson, 
John W. Allison, and Carton Moore Park. 


Tue Seventh Annual Report of the Trustees 
and Commissioners of the Board of Manu- 
facturers in Scotland has been published, and 
gives details concerning the National Gallery of 
Scotland, the Royal Institution, the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, and other bodies. It 
seems that during the year ending with Sep- 
tember last the National Gallery was visited by 
over 72,500 persons, all told. No important addi- 
tions were made to the collection. There are 
354 students in the School of Art, Edinburgh. 
The Royal Institution has received nearly 
37,500 visitors; the Portrait Gallery nearly 
20,000 during the year. 


THe Report of the Art for Schools Associa- 
tion has some interesting statistics as to the 
popularity of the pictures it has introduced 
during the year to schools. Mr. Watts does 
not appear to be yet appreciated, but there is a 
large demand for M. Paul Baudoin’s Decorative 
Frieze, Randolph Caldecott’s ‘ Flight of Field- 
fares,’ and other excellent things. The removal 
of early Victorian horrors from scholastic walls 
is a laudable object, and the society, which has 
made steady advance since 1884 on broad lines, 
deserves the support of all friends of education. 


At the eighth International Art Exhibition 
at Munich, the catalogue of which contains 
2,689 numbers, three ‘‘ Ehrensile” are set 
apart for three lately deceased painters — a 
Bocklin-room with 50 numbers, a Gysis-room 
with 105, and a Leibl-room with 64. Von 
Lenbach has again a small room to himself, 
hung with his portraits. 


Tue British Museum has lately acquired a 
unique example of ceramic art, remarkable for 
its artistic and technical qualities and of great 
historic interest from the inscription which it 
bears. In consists of a faience bowl rather 
more than five inches in diameter, of extreme 
thinness and fineness of texture, and having 
polychrome ornament on the exterior similar 
to that found on Egyptian pottery of the New 
Empire and of Pharaonic times. On the 
interior is represented a seated figure of our 





Lord, His right arm extended. In the spaces 
above His shoulders are medallions containing 
profile portraits of the Emperor Constantine 
and his wife, the Empress Fausta. The in- 
scription is beneath the rim, and runs: . VAL. 
COSTANTINVS . PIVS . FELIX . AVGVSTVS. CVM. 
FLAV . MAX. FAvsT. A small portion of the 
edge of the bowl is missing, and consequently 
a part of the inscription. It has been sug- 
gested that the letters wanting at the commence- 
ment were originally FL, and those at the end 
A. AVG .VX.VIVAT. IN. DEO. All the orna- 
mentation of the interior, including the inscrip- 
tion, is displayed in white on a pale fawn- 
coloured ground. A singular characteristic of 
the object is that the colour in the interior only 
shows when water is poured into the bowl ; when 
dry it presents a uniform surface of toned white. 
The figure drawing is that of early Christian 
art, the technique is Egyptian—at least, no 
similar faience of any other country has yet 
been discovered. As to the period when it 
was made, it is evident that it must have been 
after the time that Constantine announced his 
acceptance of Christianity, and it is scarcely 
likely that the portrait of Fausta would have 
been associated with that of the Emperor after 
her death, she having been privately executed 
for adultery. The object has been purchased 
and presented to the Museum by an association 
termed the ‘‘ Friends of the National Collections,” 
an association which promises to exert an im- 
portant and highly beneficial influence on our 
national museums. 








MUSIC 


<== 


THE WEEK. 


Covent GARkDEN.—Opera: ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
‘ Siegfried,’ ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 

Sr. JAMEs’s HatL,—Recitals by Mr. A. Friedheim, M. 
Godowsky, and M. de Pachmann. 


Tue production of Dr. Villiers Stanford’s 
new opera ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ at 
Covent Garden on Thursday, May 30th, was 
an event of considerable interest. To write 
a successful work for the stage is the desire 
of almost every composer, and with his 
‘Shamus,’ produced at the Opéra Comique 
in 1896, Dr. Stanford certainly gained the 
ear of the public. The libretto of the new 
opera is from the pen of Mr. Julian Sturgis, 
who has arranged Shakspeare’s comedy for 
operatic purposes with no little skill. The 
liberties which he has taken with the text 
are venial as compared with those taken by 
the many librettists who in the past have 
prepared books based on our poet’s plays. 
In the necessary compression certain por- 
tions of the story suffer. In Shakspeare, 
for instance, how clearly the note of dis- 
content, together with the cause of it, is 
sounded in the scene between Don John and 
Conrade; but how different an impression 
is conveyed of Don John’s character from his 
first words in the opera, in which, bidding 
Borachio look out for Claudio, he speaks 
of the ‘“‘ merry sport” which he has to play 
with the latter. Then in the church scene 
Leonato’s fierce words, ‘‘ Do not live, Hero ; 
for I, did I not think that thou wouldst 
surely die, myself would strike thee dead,” 
sound strange from a man who a moment 
before, in listening to the accusation against 
his fair daughter, asks, ‘‘ Are these things 
spoken, or do I dream?” In Shakspeare 
the workings of Leonato’s soul, his grief and 
agitation, are strongly depicted before he 
utters the words, ‘‘Do not live, Hero.” 
Every one, however, is (or is supposed to 
be) familiar with the play itself, so that by 





the aid of memory the characters and scenes 
may be filled out. 

In the music there are many admirable 
qualities. There is an ease, a lightness, and 
a spontaneity about it which are really sur- 
prising, seeing that the composer might well 
have been tempted to make formal display 
of his harmonic and contrapuntal skill. He 
has used it in the right way—as a means, not 
asan end. Dr. Stanford’s music at times 
seems to us to lack soul, and then again 
the influence of other composers argues 
against marked originality ; but the manner 
in which he expresses himself is so direct, 
the varied moods are so appropriate, the 
contrasts so striking, that his work, though 
not masterly, is full of excellent, effective 
music, and is one of which the composer has 
good reason to be proud. 

The question of the influence of other 
composers is altogether an uncomfortable 
one to discuss, and to composers always 
more or less distasteful. The reasons are 
not far to seek. It is a natural influence, 
and not only one from which the greatest 
writers have not been exempt, but one to 
which they have been peculiarly liable. 
Except in cases in which chapter and 
verse can be given for any borrowing—and 
of such Dr. Stanford is not guilty—any 
attempt to point out special passages in 
which influence, whether of Weber, or 
Wagner, or even older or more modern com- 
posers, is shown would prove unsatisfactory ; 
what one feels most is generally most diffi- 
cult to express in words. Then again, com- 
posers cannot hear their own music as others 
hear it, and are therefore apt to resent any 
mention of influence, as if it were in itself a 
direct denial of originality. Theinfluenceisin- 
evitable, and the only question isasto degree. 
Dr. Stanford has absorbed much, assimilated 
much, but we do not find in his opera an 
individual style sufficiently strong to enable 
us to regard secondary matters quite in their 
proper light. Wagner, for instance, was long 
thought to have owed little or nothing to 
his predecessors. His great genius at first 
overwhelmed us. Now that his music has 
become familiar, we begin to trace in it 
the influences of Beethoven, of Weber, of 
Chopin, and others—to find even certain 
themes which may almost be described as 
borrowed ; yet these things do not in the 
least affect our admiration for and appre- 
ciation of the composer. 

In the first act of ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing ’—there is no overture—the open- 
ing chorus “Sigh no more, ladies,” is fresh 
and pleasing; it is heard again at the close 
of the act, and in extended form at the end 
of the opera. The saraband at the festival 
in honour of Don Pedro is quaint and digni- 
fied. The second act contains a most grace- 
ful serenade sung by Claudio, and a love 
duet between Hero and Claudio, the prin- 
cipal theme of which has strength and 
beauty. The whole of the music in con- 
nexion with the cunning devices to make 
Beatrice and Benedick reveal their mutual 
love is not only extremely clever, but 
admirably suited to the situation. At the 
close of the act, when on the balcony 
Margaret impersonates her mistress Hero, 
the music becomes forcibly dramatic. There 
are representative themes in the opera, and 
here they are employed with due restraint, 
yet with strong effect. 
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The third act, though clever, is not 
altogether convincing, while the fourth act, 
in spite of the humorous Dogberry music 
and the fine characteristic chorus ‘‘ Done to 
death by sland’rous tongues,” is not equal 
in interest either to the first or second act— 
the latter, in our opinion, the strongest of 
the whole work. 

The performance, under the direction 
of Signor Mancinelli, was highly satis- 
factory. Miss Suzanne Adams (Hero) 
sang charmingly, and Miss Marie Brema, 
although as Beatrice she had not a part 
thoroughly suited to her, sang and acted 
well. Mr. Coates was a good Claudio; Mr. 
David Bispham, a busy Benedick, deserves 
special praise for his clear enunciation. 
Herr Blass was amusing as Dogberry, and 
M. Plancon dignified as the Friar. Messrs. 
Rea, Griswold, and Foster took smaller 
parts, and with fair success. The chorus, 
principally from the Royal College, was 
heard toadvantage. Theopera was extremely 
well staged. 

‘Tristan und Isolde’ was announced for 
Saturday, but at the last moment ‘Sieg- 
fried’ was substituted, in the last act of 
which Madame Ternina made her first ap- 
pearance this season, and sang and acted 
with great force and brilliancy. —‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ was given on Wednesday 
evening. The performance was in many 
respects good, though never absolutely con- 
vincing. Madame Gadski is not an ideal 
Eva, but she sang extremely well. Herr 
Knote as Walther was disappointing both 
in voice and acting; the latter lacked 
life and dignity. There is a certain appro- 
priate roughness in Herr van Rooy’s im- 
personation of Hans Sachs; but the latter 
was poet as well as shoemaker, and that 
side of his character did not seem to us 
sufficiently brought out. Mr. Bispham, the 
Beckmesser, was at his best. Herr Lohse 
conducted with energy, but the orchestral 
playing was not altogether free from re- 
proach. 

Of many pianoforte recitals given during 
the past week we can notice only three, all 
of which took place at St. James’s Hall. 
At the first (last Thursday week) Mr. 
Arthur Friedheim performed Beethoven’s 
thirty-three Diabelli Variations. In the 
matter of technique he is fully equipped, 
and moreover his reading displayed great 
intelligence and feeling; several of the 
variations were, however, taken at too rapid 
a pace, whereby the music suffered. The 
work is certainly long, yet when given the 
repeats ought to be observed. Several 
numbers in the programme could easily 
have been spared for that purpose. Mr. 
Friedheim’s performance of Liszt's Sonata 
was extremely brilliant. 

M. Godowsky, who made his début in 
London about ten years ago, gave a recital 
on the following afternoon. His speciality 
seems to be Chopin, though not Chopin 
pure and simple. He considers ap- 
parently that the Polish composer be- 
longed to a past when pianoforte 
technique was in its infancy. One of his 
Etudes, Op. 25, No. 4, the pianist played 
with the left hand alone. Others were 


freely transcribed and greatly increased in 
difficulty, while the two Etudes in «a flat 
(from Op. 10 and Op. 25) were “combined 
in one Etude.” Some of the playing was 





quite wonderful, especially in the first for 
the left hand. But why should tone poems 
be thus maltreated to show off the dexterity 
of a pianist? M. Godowsky’s reading of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in & flat, Op. 81a, was 


sound and interesting, though somewhat | 


cold; but his rendering of Schumann’s 
‘Etudes Symphoniques’ was for the most 
part affected and not in the Schumann style. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann at the 
first of two recitals on Wednesday after- 
noon again proved himself a Chopin player 
of the first rank. His programme com- 
menced with Bach’s ‘Italian’ Concerto, which 
was interpreted in a remarkably clear, 
intelligent style, and with feeling. There 
was perhaps at times too marked an effort 
on the part of the interpreter to make his 
audience understand the composer’s inten- 
tions, yet his reading was characteristic. 
The playing of the slow movement was 
most expressive and free from affectation. 
Mozart’s dramatic Fantasia in c minor, on 
the other hand, was given in weak, senti- 
mental style. Schubert’s beautiful Im- 
promptu, Op. 90, No. 3, was played with 
much delicacy, but with unnecessary 
additions. In the five Chopin Etudes from 
Op. 25 M. Pachmann won warm and well- 
deserved success. 








Musical Gossiy. 


At his violin recital at St. James’s Hall last 
Monday afternoon Herr Kubelik played the 
solo in Mendelssohn’s Concerto with enhanced 
effect as compared with his performance of the 
same work last summer. He threw a consider- 
ably larger measure of feeling and expression 
into his rendering of the slow movement, and 
made it evident that the higher interpretative 
qualities are fast developing. His phrasing was 
elegant and refined, while the execution through- 
out had no flaw. Herr Kubelik also played 
Beethoven’s Romance in r, Wieniawski’s Varia- 
tions in A minor, and Paganini’s ‘La Cam- 
panella’ with remarkable ability. 


At the second Richter Concert on Monday 
evening Mr. Willy Hess gave an excellent per- 
formance of Dr. Joachim’s Violin Concerto ‘‘ in 
the Hungarian style.” The solo part bristles 
with technical difticulties, but over all these the 
player was victorious ; and the reading was not 
only clever, but broad and intelligent. The 
rendering of the graceful and expressive Andante 
was most delightful. The programme included 
Liszt’s curious and clever piece of programme 
music entitled ‘Mephisto’ Walzer’; also the 
Tschaikowsky ‘ Pathétique.’ 

At their second and last concert on Tuesday 
afternoon Sejior Sarasate and Madame Berthe 
Marx played Beethoven’s ‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata. 
It was thoroughly well performed and in the 
right spirit, yet we could not but feel that it is 
in music of a different kind that the artists 
exhibit their best powers. The programme in- 
cluded Bach’s Sonata in £ for violin and piano- 
forte, and various solos for each instrument. 
Sefior Sarasate’s refined playing and masterly 
technique won for him brilliant success. 


Mr. Scuurz-Curtius regrets to have to 
announce some alterations in his arrangements 
for the Curtius Concert Club season. Mrs, 
Henschel is ill, so that the two vocal recitals 
which were to be given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel have to be abandoned. Again, Herr 
van Rooy has béen requested by Madame Wagner 
to attend the rehearsals for ‘Der Fliegende 
Hollinder,’ so that he cannot remain in London 
until June 18th, the date fixed for his recital. 
These three concerts will therefore be trans- 
ferred to the autumn series of concerts. 





THE new Bechstein Hall was opened on 
Friday evening, May 3lst. It has seating 
accommodation for nearly six hundred persons, 
and it is intended exclusively for chambermusic. 
At the inaugural concert M. Ysaye and Signor 
Busoni appeared, the vocalists being Mrs. Helen 
Trust and Herr Raimund von Zur-Miihlen. The 
music sounded well, although at times there was 
too much reverberation ; but this may have been 
caused by the artists not feeling quite at home 
in the new building, which is handsome and 
commodious, 


A seEconp series of the Leighton House 
chamber concerts will commence on the evening 
of Thursday, June 27th, at which Mr. and 
Mrs. George Henschel are announced to sing. 
The second coacert will take place on July 4th, 
and the dates after that will be November 14th 
and 28th and December 12th. Many new works 
are to be produced. The permanent quartet 
consists of Messrs. A. Bent, E. Hopkinson, A. 
Hobday, and P. Ludwig. 


Mr. J. A. Futter Mairzanp will deliver a 
lecture on Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal’ at 18, Mansfield 
Street, W. (by kind permission of the Hon. 
Mrs. Lyulph Stanley), in aid of the funds of 
the People’s Concert Society. Musical illustra- 
tions will be given by Dr. W. A. Aikin and the 
lecturer. 


A Mozart Musical Festival will be held at 
Salzburg (August 5th to 9th), on the same scale 
as the Mozart centenary of 1891. Two per- 
formances of ‘Don Juan’ will be given, and 
there will be also two orchestral concerts and 
one chamber concert. The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra is engaged, and it will be under the 
direction of Herr Josef Hellmesberger. 


M. CHARPENTIER’S ‘ Louise,’ which has already 
achieved marked success at Paris, is to be per- 
formed at Berlin during the coming season, 
after which it is to be given at Hamburg, 
Cologne, Bremen, Nuremberg, and Elberfeld. 
The libretto is to be translated by Dr. Otto 
Neitzel, the well-known musical critic of the 
Kélnische Zeitung. 


AccorpinG to Le Ménestrel, Mile. Teresita 
Carreiio, daughter of the distinguished pianist 
Madame Teresa Carreiio, has made her début 
as a pianist at Stockholm, and with marked 
success. 


Herr Mauter, Director of the Vienna 
Opera, was re-elected conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra ; he has, however, declined 
the honour, and the post will be occupied by 
Herr Josef Hellmesberger. 


A cyctse of Wagner operas has been given at 
Magdeburg, and, according to the Al/gemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung, with great success. Many 
artists connected with the Bayreuth festival 
plays took part in it. Tempora mutantur 
Three-quarters of a century ago the Magdeburg 
theatre public was ‘‘cold and indifferent.” It 
was in that city, by the way, that Wagner for a 
time was opera conductor; that he married his 
first wife Wilhelmine Plauer ; and it was there 
also that the first and only performance of his 
‘ Liebesverbot’ took place on March 29th, 1836. 


Herr Hermann Zumpg, the new conductor 
of the Munich Opera, has given two successful 
performances—the one of ‘ Lohengrin,’ the other 
of ‘Meistersinger.’ He was at Bayreuth from 
1873 to 1876, assisting, under Wagner’s direc- 
tion, in the preparations for the production of 
the ‘Ring des Nibelungen.’ Herr Zumpe was 
for a considerable time conductor of the famous 
Kaim concerts. 


Wit Signor Boito’s ‘Nero’ be produced 
during the forthcoming season at Milan ?—that 
is the question! The author has just published 
the libretto, and this would seem to foreshadow 
the coming event. The composer, however, 
according to Le Ménestrel, has not yet said his 
last word, 
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PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Madame Carreiio’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hail. 
— Mr. Sigmund Beel’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
— _ Richter Concert, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 
Tvrs. Miss Lilian Devlin’s Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
= Miss Hope Morgan's Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Beethoven Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
% err Godowski’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Mrs. Helen Trust’s Concert, 3.30,.Bechstein Hall. 
— Herr W. Backhaus and Miss Bisie Southgate’s Pianoforte and 
Violin Recital, 8, 8t. James’s Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
‘Tuurs. Mlle. Girod’s Pianoforte Recital. 3, Bechstein Hall 
— Mr. H. Bauer’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, St. James's Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Fai. Mr. Aldo Antonietti’s Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Patti Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 
Mr. Frederick Dawson’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall 
Purcell’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ 3.30, St. George’s Hall. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


Her Masesry’s.—‘ L’Aiglon,’ Drame en Six Actes et en 
Vers. Par Edmond Rostand. 

Court.—' Women are so Serious.’ Adapted by Brandon 
Thomas from ‘ Celles qu’on Respecte,’ by Pierre Wolff. 

GREAT QUEEN SrkeEr.—‘ A Lady from Texas.’ By Mrs. 
T. P. O’Connor. 


Ir may be regarded as a happy coinci- 
dence that the first production of ‘ L’Aiglon’ 
in this country has synchronized with the 
election of its author in France to the ranks 
of the Academy. Few men have achieved 
a world-wide reputation so rapidly as M. 
Rostand, who has now, at the age of thirty- 
three, been the recipient of honours for 
which the most fortunate have usually to 
wait until middle age. His first dramatic 
production, ‘Le Gant Rouge,’ given on 
August 24th, 1880, at the Théatre de Cluny, 
was a failure. Since then he has marched 
from success to success. His various plays, 
with the exception of ‘ La Samaritaine,’ the 
subject of which is prohibitive, have been 
given in this country. Knowledge of 
‘L’Aiglon,’ the latest in order, produced on 
Monday at Her Majesty’s, is not likely to 
extend beyond the French playgoer. The 
influence of the chauvinism with which the 
play is charged might be forgiven—needs, 
indeed, no pardon. The play, however, 
though its literary merits are high, is, from 
the English standpoint, both long and dull; 
its merits are of a kind to which we are not 
too sensible, and the splendid gifts of 
imagination it shows are marred by the 
absence of anything worthy to be regarded 
as action. L’Aiglon, as Victor Hugo called 
the son of Napoleon and Marie Louise of 
Austria—famous for a year or two as Roi de 
Rome, obscure for the rest of his life as 
Duke of Reichstadt, and known in bio- 
graphical dictionaries, and there almost 
alone (until the appearance of the mono- 
graph by Henri Welschinger), as Napo- 
leon II.—has been to most people a name 
and little more. So far as can be judged, 
the energies of Metternich and the Austrian 
Court were devoted to his nullification and 
effacement, and when prematurely he died, 
though some old-fashioned Governments— 
that of Austria included—heaved sighs of 
relief over a danger averted, and a 
few adherents to an old faith found 
themselves compelled to look  else- 
where for a leader or a cause, his dis- 
appearance created little sensation. When 
M. Rostand made the Duke of Reichstadt 
the hero of a drama, he had practically a 
virgin page upon which to design whatever 
he chose. M. Rostand has chosen to make 
him a species of nineteenth-century Hamlet, 
irresolute of purpose, introspective, incapable 
of sustained action. Raleigh, when he 
heard King James I. spoken of as “a 





second Solomon,” is said to have pre- 
sumptuously and irreverently declared that 
he had one claim to the appellation, as the 
son of David. Whatever claim to be re- 
garded as a second Hamlet is possessed by 
the Duke of Reichstadt should be de- 
rived from his widowed mother, Madame 
Neipperg. 

In accord with a custom constantly ob- 
served at the Austrian Court, passages which 
might breed unrest in the mind of the 
captive prince—for such he practically was 
—had been excised from the books shown 
him, and all opportunities of knowing of the 
glories of his father had been removed. 
After the revolution of 1830, however, the 
minds of men turned to the fugitive at 
Schoenbrunn. Escaping the vigilance of 
Metternich, three messengers from Paris 
reach him. One, the Countess or Princess 
Camerata, is a Bonaparte and a cousin; a 
second, who prefers to remain anonymous, 
is a representative of the movement of 
Romanticism, who disguises himself as a 
tailor, and talks about the famous costume 
(including the red waistcoat) of Théophile 
Gautier. The third is an ex-sergeant of the 
Imperial Guard, who on his own initiative 
succeeds in getting near the young prince and 
firing his mind with the tales of Napoleonic 
triumphs. To the various representations 
made to him the Duke yields, consenting 
to depart for Paris as leader of the Bona- 
partists. He even contrives to win over 
the Emperor Francis to his scheme, but is 
checkmated by Metternich, who covers him 
with derision, and in the most genuinely 
dramatic scene of the play points out to 
him that he is no true son of Napoleon, 
but a descendant of the Hapsburgs, whose 
features and weaknesses he inherits. 

By a stratagem the Duke escapes his 
guards, and contemplates and attempts a 
rapid flight into France. Anxiety for the 
Princess Camerata, who has changed clothes 
with him and incurred some peril in 
personating him, detains him for some 
minutes, during which the Austrian police 
muster, and surround and capture the fugi- 
tives, all of whom except Flambeau, the ex- 
sergeant of the Guard, who commits suicide, 
are quietly interned. All thought of flight 
is now abandoned and a couple of years 
later, in 1832, the youth expires, pre- 
sumably of phthisis, while receiving the last 
sacrament in presence of the Court of 
Austria, and supported by the ministrations 
of three out of the four women by whom 
he is loved. 

No pretence is made of telling a story 
which is composed of episodes and scarcely 
constitutes in itself a play. In the inter- 
views of the Duke with his mother, the dia- 
logue of which is admirably written, we see 
most of the pretended resemblance to Hamlet. 
The strongest scenes are those in which M. 
Rostand peoples again with conquerors or 
victims the field of Wagram, or when a 
cocked hat once belonging to Napoleon and 
an ex-sergeant of the Guard fill the mind 
of Metternich with fears as visionary and 
impressive as those inspired in the mind of 
Macbeth by the ghostly daggers. These 
scenes reveal the fantastic imagination in 
which M. Rostand has always been seen at 
his best. The versification is admirable, 
and the dexterity revealed in the use of 
the rhymed alexandrines in ‘Cyrano de 





Bergerac’ is once more manifested. Without 
being a great drama, the play abounds 
in great things. As the painting of an 
epoch it has been equalled by M. Sardou, 
and as pageantry it has been surpassed. 
No modern work has turned to equal 
account the national sentiment and the 
love of Ja gloire seldom long dormant 
in the French mind. In other aspects 
it is inferior to ‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’ with 
which it has much in common. 

As much success as can be expected in 
the rendering by a woman of a male 
character is obtained by Madame Bernhardt 
as the Duke of Reichstadt. As the hero 
is at the outset little more than a child, 
his presentation by a female is conceivable. 
The impersonation may accordingly rank 
with the Lorenzaccio of the same artist and 
above the Hamlet. M. Coquelin’s im- 
personation of Flambeau, the ex-sergeant, 
is a wonderful piece of acting, superior in all 
respects to that of M. Guitry, its creator, to 
whose style the character was but moderately 
suited. The general performance is credit- 
able to a travelling company, the mounting 
admirable, and the piece a success. 

It is difficult to attribute to pure accident 
the striking resemblance between two pieces 
produced on Friday and Saturday in last 
week at the Court and the Great Queen 
Street Theatres respectively. In both a 
wife neglected by her husband accepts the 
attentions of his military friend, to whom 
she becomes so attached as to seek to obtain 
a divorce for the purpose of making a fresh 
experiment in marriage; in both thelover is 
scandalized or dismayed at the suggestion, 
and strives to avoid the fulfilment of his 
share in the proposed arrangement ; and in 
both the wife is disenchanted by the dis- 
covery that the very means of seduction to 
which she has succumbed are being em- 
ployed upon her friends. Such questions 
as are raised by the resemblance deal with 
matters of ethics or courtesy rather than 
art, and may be dismissed. The treatment 
in the two cases is at any rate different. 
At the Court it is conventionally farcical ; 
at the Great Queen Street house it is mock- 
heroical. Mr. Brandon Thomas has taken 
a bright piece of M. Wolff, produced in 
1892 at the Gymnase with M. Noblet as its 
hero, and has treated it according to pro- 
cesses accepted by the English adapter if 
not by the English public. As regards the 
love-making to a friend’s wife, matters have 
been left as they are in the original, and 
the wife of a man who cycles all day 
and snoozes all the evening pays a com- 
promising visit to the bachelor chambers 
of her lover. For the other mistresses 
of the Don Juan are substituted fiancées, 
and all is supposedly proper. Rather 
elementary are these processes, but if the 
public does not object, or with its tongue in 
its cheek reads between the lines, no great 
harm is done. Actors such as Mr. F. Kerr, 
Mr. George Giddens, and Mr. Standing, 
Misses Ellis Jeffreys, Mabel Terry Lewis, 
and Constance Collier, give the whole brisk 
exposition; and the play, though it boasts 
little verisimilitude, amuses and, it may 
perhaps be said, delights. 

With ‘A Lady from Texas’ matters are 
more dignified. We are among titled folk. 
The husband who neglects his wife is 
occupied with matters of State of interest 
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sufficiently pressing, since he is Charcellor 
of the Exchequer. The Lothario is neither 
very dangerous nor very much in earnest, 
though he is so irresistibly attractive that 
he has but to utter an unvarying formula 
and maid and matron fall into his arms. 
This he has learnt by heart, and, whatever 
be the circumstances attendant on the 
wooing, it is employed verbatim et literatim. 
He employs it, however, once too often when 
he tests its efficacy upon Mrs. O’Fish- 
Withers, a widowed lady from Texas. Not 
only is she, as a “prairie flower,’ proof 
against wiles such as are employed ; she is, 
as a duchess elect, far too sagacious to give 
up to an adventurer charms that will adorn 
the peerage and dollars that will gild afresh 
a rather tarnished coronet. She is, more- 
over, a self-constituted female Paladin, 
whose mission it is to redress wrongs. She 
sends away accordingly with his tail between 
his legs the mongrel who has passed for a 
gay dog, reconciles the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to his wife (if not to the taxpayer), 
reunites a young couple who have been all 
but separated, and is in the full sense a 
dea ex machina. This piece also is bright 
and exhilarating. Its humour is of the kind 
shown in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘Engaged.’ Some 
modification might be made in the American 
heroine, who is a shade too—well, Texan. 
Miss Kitty Cheatham played the character 
fairly; and some clever actors—Mr. Leonard 
Boyne, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Lowne, Miss 
Cynthia Brooke, and Miss Kate Phillips— 
exhibited earnestness, without being able 
to catch in every case the mock-heroic which 
is the atmosphere of the play. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


Mr. BeersouHmM TREE, whose season closed 
on Saturday afternoon last, announced that 
Her Majesty’s would reopen in October under 
his management, and mentioned Mr. Phillips’s 
‘Ulysses’ as a principal item in his programme, 
which, however, is likely to include another 
Shakspearean revival. ‘Ulysses’ is to be pub- 
lished in book form before being given on the 
stage. 

THE campaign of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal at the 
St. James’s will begin in September. 

‘THe QueEEN’s DovusLe’ has been withdrawn 
from the Garrick Theatre, which house is now 
closed. 

THE next tenant of Terry’s Theatre will be 
Mr. Yorke Stephens, who will produce there 
‘The Giddy Goat,’ translated from the French 
by Mr. Augustus M. Moore. 

A COPYRIGHT performance has been given at 
the Globe of ‘The Huguenot Lover,’ a romantic 
comedy in four acts, by Messrs. Max Pemberton 
and James McArthur. 

A SERIES of afternoon performances of Shak- 
speare, under the management of Mr. Ben 
Greet, will begin on the afternoon of the 11th 
in the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens. These 
will be al fresco when the weather permits, and 
in the conservatory when it forbids. 

Mr. Joun Drew, the well-known American 
comedian, is due in London during the present 
week, and will, it is anticipated, appear under 
the management of Mr. Charles Frohman. 

Miss IneENE VansrucH has been engaged by 
Mr. Charles Frohman as his leading lady. It 
is uncertain, however, at which of his theatres 
she will appear. 

At a performance on Monday afternoon 
at the Criterion for a charity two or three 
novelties, or quasi-novelties, were given. One 
was a short farce, attributed in the bill to 





J. (sic) Anstey, and entitled ‘A Short Exposure.’ 
It showed the quaint revenge taken by a photo- 
grapher, previously a poet, upon a hostile critic 
who had ignorantly blundered into his house, 
and was played by Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Dawson 
Milward, and Miss Ethel Matthews. In a more 
serious line was ‘The Tables,’ by Lady Ban- 
croft, the scene of which is Monte Carlo and 
its lesson the dangers of gambling. In this 
appeared Mr. Hamilton Revelle, Mr. Gurney, 
Mr. Ivan Watson, Miss Beatrice Selwyn, 
and Miss Aida Jenoure. Not quite a novelty 
is ‘The Ninth Waltz,’a clever duologue by 
Mr. R. C. Carton, admirably played by Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier and Miss Violet Vanbrugh. 


So far as English plays are concerned, the 
present season may be said to be moribund. 
Tt has never, indeed, been viable. Such dramatic 
novelties as are in store are wholly foreign, and 
there seems little probability that these will 
fulfil the expectations of the impresarii by 
whom they have been arranged. 


Nornine further will be done concerning 
the performance of an English rendering of 
‘Une Visite de Noces’ and ‘Mercedes,’ of 
which we have spoken. Difficulties with the 
Censure are reported to be the cause of with- 
drawal. 


Amonc the pieces to be given at Dulwich on 
the speech day a fortnight hence is a fragment 
of the ‘ Birds’ of Aristophanes, with the Cam- 
bridge music. 


A visit to the Imperial at Westminster con- 
firms our opinion as to its fine appearance. The 
marble work in particular is highly effective, 
and the theatre is cool and comfortable without 
being draughty. The distribution of free pro- 
grammes is a wise policy which we should like 
to see adopted everywhere. The whole show is 
a credit to Mrs. Langtry’s management. 


THE death has been announced of Stanislaus 
Calhaem, a sound actor, best remembered for 
his performance of Jacky in Charles Reade’s 
‘It’s Never too Late to Mend,’ Princess’s, 
October 4th, 1865. One of his last London 
engagements was at the Lyceum as the Clown 
in Sir Henry Irving’s revival of ‘Twelfth 
Night.’ 








To CORRESPONDENTS. —R. G.—F. J. P.—I. G.—S. G.— 
W. S. P.—received. 

C. DE S.—We have nothing to add. 

R. H.—We cannot publish any more. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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of the Caliphate to the Present Day. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. | 








The ORIGINAL INHABITANTS of INDIA. By Gusrav | 


OPPERT, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 20s. 


| __ Vol. I. 
HENRY VI 


Demy 8v0, 6s. net. 


The FIGHT with FRANCE for NORTH AMERICA. 


By A. G. BRADLEY, Anthor of ‘ Wolfe.’ Demy 8vo, with Maps, lis. 
Fully 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Tueopore Roosevetr. 


WORKS BY J. HORACE ROUND, WA. 
The COMMUNE of LONDON, and other Studies, 


12s. 6d. net. 


PEERAGE and OTHER STUDIES in FAMILY HISTORY... 


12s. 6d. net. 


MEDALS and DECORATIONS in the BRITISH ARMY 


and NAVY. By JOHN HORSLEY MAYO (late Assistant Military Secretary to the India Office). 
Dedicated by permission to her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, Queen and Empress. With 55 Plates- 
printed in Colours, and many Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, over 600 pages, 


SOME OBSERVATIONS of a FOSTER PARENT. By 


J.C. TARVER. 6s. 


DEBATEABLE CLAIMS: Essays on Secondary Educa- 


tion. By J.C. TARVER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS at the REFORMATION, 1546-48. 


By A. F. LEACH, M.A. F.8.A. Demy 8v0, 12s. net. 
Edited by Kate M. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 


WARREN. In 6 vols. fcap. 8vo, ls. 6d. net each vol.; also Art Canvas, gilt extra, with Photograyure- 
Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


FOUR HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
3s. 6d. per Volume. 


LORD LYTTON—HAROLD, the Last of the Saxons. 
CHARLES MACFARLANE—The CAMP of REFUGE. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY—WESTWARD HO! 
CHARLES MACFARLANE—READING ABBEY. 


The PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509 A.D. A Reprint of 


the Edition of 1872-75, to which are now added others ina Supplement after the Introduction. Edited: 
by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. 
HENRY VI., 1422-1461 A.D. Vol. Il. EDWARD IV., 1461-1471 A.D, Vol. III. EDWARD IV., 
Vol. IV. INTRODUCTION and SUPPLEMENT. 

Vol. IV. sold separately, 10s. 6d, net. 
Crown 8vo, 4 vols. 21s. net, with Photogravure Frontispieces. 








R 
I., 1471-1509 A.D. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Limirep, 2, Whitehall Gardens, Westminster. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—‘The Tribal Hid ’—Kichard Estcott de Lanceston—Co- 

operative Trading—Sydenham Wells Park—St. Barnabas'’s Day— 

“ Mealies’’—Hull Saying —“‘ Coost’’ —Telegraphy : its Invention— 

“Fair” and making ~ Fair ’’—The William Biack Beacon—Col. A. 

Strachan—Damask Linen: St. George— Banquet of Spring Unions. 

TS ne :—Somerville’s ‘Chace ’—English Representative at Funeral 

of Alexander I. —Sir H. Goodyere —Kev. J. Chartres—Garratt, Lord 

Soe of London—Valia as a Female Name—‘‘ Then’’=Than— 

“ sawney "—Moline—Skulls on Tombstones—Louis XVI.: Account 

of his Death—Fillingham Family—Dr. Barry—E. Bussy—* Between 

the devil and the deep sea’”’—schiller, Philosopher—Dual in Pro- 
vincial German—Aristutle on a Fly—George Cooper. 

MEPLIES :—Greek Pronunciation — Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon— 
Age of Eatry at Inns of Court—Duke of Normandy—Arms ot Scot 
land—‘ Shimmozzel "—John Coe and Family—* Foulrice ’’: ‘‘ Lock 
Elm”: ‘‘Chincherer’’—‘“‘ Rouen” and ‘ Succedaneum ”"—Van der 
Meulen and Huchtenburg -St. Giles’s Church, Northampton—Jean 
de Manique—“ Pamina and Tamino”—Shakespeare Queries—Dr. 
Forbes Watson—Malt and Hop Substitutes—* Callards ’’— Burnham 
sFamily—“ Sibyl or Sybil ”—Transvaal Dutch—Ralegh's Signature— 
County Abbeys—Carlyle on “mostly fools’ ’—Lines on a Skull— 
Lady Purbeck and her Son—“ ‘Tapping ’’ and “‘ Tipping "—Trouba- 
-dour and Daisy—Cockade of House of Saxony —Arbuthnott—Authors 





NOTES ON BOOKS :—Count of Leiningen-Westerburg’s ‘German Book- 
plates '"—Earle’s ‘ ‘The Alfred Jewel ’—Keviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JUNE 1 contains— 


<NOTES : ee “ Peculiars "—‘ The Two Duchesses '—Shake- 

re’s Books—The “‘ Come-Vuters’’—** Le-di-da’ ’ Cambridgeshire 

Ornithology — Portall or Screen — “ Utilitarian’’ — ‘Trinity Hall 
Chapel—Poet Laureate’s Birthplace —‘‘ Carking care.’ 

«QUERIES :—Consolidated Indexes—Modern Books and Inconveniences 
—lilustrations to ‘ The Mill’—English Uratory—‘ All roads lead to 
Rome ’’—‘‘ Rymmyll ’"—Americana—Comtesse de Ségur—-Kemp— 
The Ratin a —Isabel of Portugal—Iveagh, co. Down—BKoston 
Local Records —Revy G. Willis — Kawlins-White — Beard of the 
Pinna and Silk—Unmarried Lord Mayors—Cornish Daisy Names— 
Cooke—Hankford—Ashwood Family. 

JREPLIES :— Heraldic: American Heraldry — Apparition — Browne 
Family—Cambritge in the Seventeenth Century—Delagoa Bay— 
‘Kathieen Mavourneen ’—Vanishing London: Christ’s Hos ital— 
»Ships of War on Land—Morris as a Man of Business—Simon Fraser 
—Orientation in Interments—* Colpeara ’’—Latin Motto—Old Lon- 
«dion Taverns —Sarg-nt Family—‘“ Anyone,” ‘‘ Everyone ”"— Detached 
Sheet—* Crong ”—Dutton Family—St. Christopher and Laughter— 
‘Sir Simeon Steward—Bonaparte Ballad—Fortescue—Lizard Folk- 
lore—Surnames—Sisters with same Christian Name—Great Exhibi- 
stion—' H.£.D.’—‘ Troth of Gilbert 4 Beckett '—Coronation of Queen 
.Victoria—Duration of Life in Seeds—* Qui vive? "—Ring of Eliza- 
+beth—Allusioa in Wordsworth—Painted and Engraved Portraits— 
Col. Thomas Cooper. 

"NOTES ON BUOKS:—Ridgeway’s ‘ Early Age of Greece’ — Piper's 
mg Towers of Somersetshire ’—Kobson’s ‘Cathedral Church of 
8t. 

Notices to scieniabiiaiiaiin, 


The NUMBER for MAY 2% contains :— 
NOTES :—Stow's Portrait—Manor of Tyburno—Neptune and crossing 


the Line—Mayfiower and the Natiwnal Flag—“ ‘lo join issue ’’— 


Jowett’s Little Garden—Battle of Varna—‘' Maguey ’’—‘“‘ Alewives”’ 
—Stock Exchange Centenary-Gipsies and Longevity — ‘ Life's 
work well done ”—*‘Carol.”’ 


«QUERIES pies Neilson Relic—Delagoa Bay—“ St. Hubert’s rent,” &. 
—‘Shut —*‘ Rabbating ’ — Bradford Token—The Last Judg- 
ment~continual burnt Uffering—Joan of wee a rare Coat 
“Ah ”— William Hone—Tragedy by Mr. Gladstone ortimer 
“George Wallace — —Cluny and Clunie—Dutton and Seaman Families 
—Marriage Custom—C. ‘Talbot, Printer—Jacques Cartier’s Voyage— 
Bishop's Head and Foot— Book of Morning and Evening Prayer— 
Municipal Coincidences — Baron Grivignce and Power — Thomas 
Marryat, 

‘REPLIES :—Walton Relic—Hatton’s Monument—West-Countrymen’s 
‘Tails—Apostie Spoons—Official Lists—‘‘ Bull and Last ’’—Hately 
Family—Nelson’s Death—Patmore and Swedenborg—Friday Super- 
stition—‘‘ Canouse —Bottled Ale: its Invention—The Karclays of 
Mathers — Florio's ‘M “ie ”— Silh of 
Children—An American Invasion— “Robert Johnson, Sheriff —Crosse 
Hali—Funeral Cards -‘ Paddle your own Canoe ’—Joseph Boulmier 
—Breckenridge —Governor Haynes's Grandfather — *‘ Kybosh "— 
Danteiana—Defender of the Faith—Coco de Mer—Towns with 
Changed Sites—** Morning Glory”—The ‘ Crown” behind the 
Royal Exchange—Lusus Nature—‘ Gast "—English Parsimony and 
the Cat. 

YNOLES ON BOOKS :-Skeat’s ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary ’— 

Baddeley’s ‘Aldermen of Cripplegate Ward ’—‘ Calendar of the 
Patent Rolls ’—‘ Mélusine ’"—‘ L’ Intermédiaire.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, 





The NUMBER for MAY 18 contains :— 


NOTES :—The Manor of acne ogee” Locrine,’ and ‘Selimus ’— 
“ Kinkajou We don’t want to fight,” &c.—* Lability” — 

Hogarth House, Chiswick — The Episcopal Wig—Crosier — Pas- 
toral Statf—N. & Q.”’ for Sale—“* Complain ”—Literary Erro 

-QUERIES :—“ Atte’’—Poem by Scarpelli—Verses by Lady ae 
Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century—Kovks on Manners before 
1800—Shakespeare Queries—Key. John Knox—Authors Wanted— 
Pews annexed to Houses—‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ’—Troubadour 
and Daisy—Lady Purbeck and her Son—Dendritic Markings in 
Paper—* Parlour’’—Koman Catholic Records—Browne Family— 
Mexican Terms for Foreigners—Incised Circles on Stones—Com- 
pany of Miners—Tool Marks on Mediwyal Dressed Stones —Intem- 
perance, War, Pestilence, and Famine—Kingsman Family. 

REPLIES :—Animals in People’s Insides—“ Juggins "—‘ Attur. Acad.’— 
Thackeray—Collet—Coronation Stone — May-water — ‘ Carrick "— 
Verbs from Names—“ Shoehorned ’’—Centipedes: Local 
Names—‘“ Non terra sed aquis ’’—Last Male Descendant of Defoe — 
Sir John B. Warren — Hand-ruling on Old Title-pages — Suffolk 
Name for Ladybird—“ Lady of the mere’’— Vulgar Misuse of 
“Right ’’—“ Mad as a hatter”—‘‘Sarson Stones’’—Sir J. Eyre— 
Flower Game — Birth Registers on Tower Hill — D’Auvergne 
as ieee Pecchio—Excavations near Cirencester—Authers 

ante 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Duchess of Wellington's ‘ Descriptive and His- 
torical Catalogue of the Collection of Pictures and Sculpture at 
aera, House ’—Maitland’s ‘Gierke’s Political Theories of the 

ddie Ages ’—‘ Edinburgh Review "—‘ Man.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








&. At. PUTNAM'S SONS’ 


BOOKS. 
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‘‘ HEROES OF THE NATIONS,” 


WILLIAM PITT, 
EARL OF CHATHAM (1708-1778) 


Or, the Growth and Division of the British Empire. 
By WALFORD DAVIS GREEN, M.P. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

“It is a workmanlike performance, full of knowledge and appreciation, and written without affectation or grand- 
iloquence. Mr. Green......has accomplished his task well. He has neglected hardly any source of information or 
a and he has made good use of his materials.” — Literature. 

Mr. Green’s concise biography, based on all the best qutbecibies, should therefore have many careful readers.” 
Globe, 

‘*No more timely period could have been chosen for the issue of a popular biography of a statesman whose vigorous 

war policy did so much to redeem the power and extend the influence of this country in various parts of the world.” 
Scotsman, 
He has shown considerable tact 





“*Mr. Walford Green has had an excellent opportunity and has made good use of it. 
and discretion.” —Ouxtlook, 





“ HEROES OF THE NATIONS,” 


SAINT LOUIS. 


(Louis IX. of France), the most Christian King. 
By FREDERICK PERRY, M.A. 
; Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

‘‘Mr. Perry takes the facts as he finds them with an open mind, and with a willingness to accept them as history 
where he may...... He maintains in general towards the Saint King an ‘attitude which must give satistaction to a Catholic 
reader......The work has been diligently done, and the character of the king is well brought out, and due stress has been 
laid upon his personal holiness, and on the supernatural motive which guided his life.”— 7adlet. 

r. Perry gives us an eminently readable biography of Louis IX. of France, and an exhaustive summary of French 
history during that monarch’s reiga.”—Spectator. 


A REVIEW OF PROGRESS, 


eee NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Sir J. G. BOURINOT, ANDREW CARNEGIE, EDMUND GOSSE, ANDREW LANG, 
LESLIE STEPHEN, and Others. 
A Review of Progress during the past One Hundred Years in the Chief Departments of Human Activity. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
‘*Forms a very admirable conspectus from the pens of such able writers as A. G. Sedgwick, Sir J. G. Bourinot (and 
others).”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘The standard is high, and the book is probably the most thorough of the many books of the kind that have been 
published.”"—Literature. 
“‘ The book has variety in its authors as well as in its topics; and it will be read with interest in whole or in part by 
ntellectual people.”—Scotsman, 


NEW ANNOUNCEMENT LIST NOW READY. 





24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 42s. net. 


With 197 Illustrations (in Tints), reproduced from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps 
and Plans, a Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent Countries, ] 


A RME NI A: 


TRAVELS AND STUDIES. 
By H. F. B. LYNCH. 


* * The book is principally a record of Mr. Lynch's extensive travels in this little-khnewn country 
during recent years, and an attempt to enlarge our knowledge of the geography and physical features, 
At the same time, it inquires closely into the condition of the population, and deals mith those problems 
of an economical and political nature which are likely in the future to occupy the attention of Hurope 


to a degree even greater than in the past. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence, 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


KPPs's COCOA. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS, 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTION SRE 5 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arrang 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictiona “rd giving “4 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on Engli 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps 

2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 

MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wren. With Two Illustrations. 
Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The Most Nutritious. 
EP?s's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


KPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, 


KFrs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS Sse. oon 
GRANTED BY THE d INDIGESTIO 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. And Safest Aperien for Dellcae Consstations 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. CLAIMS PLAN Seomry. |DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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ABERDEEN : 
3, CASTLE TERRACE, 
Telephone No., 527. 


DUNDEE: 
76, HIGH STREET, 
Telephone No., 1111. 


CARLISLE: 
33, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 


Telephone No., 1031. 


EDINBURGH: 


HANOVER BUILDINGS, 
ROSE STREET. 


Telephone No., 1019. 


Telegraphic Address— 
“ Hanover,” Edinburgh. 


GLASGOW: 

90, WEST NILE STREET. 
Telephone No., 1277. 
Telegraphic Address— 

** Menzies,” Glasgow. 


We beg to intimate the entire transference of our business in 
Edinburgh from our old Premises in Hanover Street to the new 
Buildings in Rose Street, which have been in course of construction for 


us during the last three years. 


These are immediately adjoining our old Premises, and are 


situated on both sides of Rose Street. 


The whole will be known as 


HANOVER BUILDINGS, 
ROSE STREET, 


EDINBURGH. 


JOHN MENZIES & CO. 


Edinburgh, May, 1901. 


B. H. BLACKWELL’S LIST. 


ee 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PRACTICAL DISCOURSE on some 
PRINCIPLES of HYMN-SINGING. By ROBERT 
BRIDGES. 58 pp. Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net. 

“‘ Never was better sense on this subject more simply or more solidly 
expounded, rt ail -masters anywhere would profit by a study of the 
essay.’ ’—Scotsn 

‘It is most ‘desirable that the question of what hymns and tunes are 
proper for congregational use should be discussed as fully and learnedly 
as itis here....Should make its way into every parsonage and orgaa 
loft in England.’ *—Times. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The OXFORD YEAR, and other 
Oxford Poems. By JAMES WILLIAMS, Lincolr 
College, Fceap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The BOOK of the HORACE CLUB, 


1898-1901. Royal 12mo. Printed on Arnold’s Hand- 
made Paper and bound in parchment, with antique 
Ornament on side. 5s. net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


TENTAMINA. Essays in Translation 
into Greek and Latin Verse. By DAVID SLATER, M A. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

“* A collection of translations into Latin and Greek verse which we- 
think can hold their own with others....‘They are scholarly and poetical 
The book deserves a place upon a scholar’s shelves.” —Literature. 

* The passages are well chosen, and the rencerings almost invariably 
attain a high level....We can ‘commend Mr. eee book to old- 
fashioued scholars, quibus sunt talia cure.” — Guar 

‘The author may well claim to rank with the ‘distinguished among 
modern composers.’ ’—Athenaum. 

Classical scholars will enjoy its rare accomplishment in an art of: 
no small retinement.’’— Scotsman. 


The PRIMACY of ENGLAND. By 


S. F. HULTON, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
With Collotype Facsimile, 254 pp. crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 
‘This is a very useful and sensible little book....We heartily com- 
mend his volume to our readers.”’"— Church Quarterly Review. 
‘* Many interesting points of English Church history are dealt with: 
in this handy volume.”—English Historical Review. 
“A valuable contribution to the constitutional history of the Anglican. 
Church....For general impartiality and accurate and interesting treat- 
ment of its subject-matter, the book is above praise.’’"— Lave Journal. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, Oxford ; 
And of all Booksellers’. 





J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST, 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


A WOMAN’S MEMORIES 
OF THE WAR. 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A wholly exceptional experience of a woman’s work in the 
South African campaign. 


TREASON AND PLOT: 


Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the Last 
Years of Queen Elizabeth. 
By MARTIN HUME, 
Author of ‘ The Great Lord Burghley,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“To write the story of those years, a better man than Major 


Hume could hardly have been chosen.”— Atheneum. 
“A brilliant and interesting boo book.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 


ITALY TO-DAY: a Study of| 


her Politics, her Position, her Society, and her Letters. 
By BOLTON KING, Author of ‘A History of Italian 
Unity,’ and THOMAS OKEY. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 
12s. net. 
“A careful and thoughtful description of Italy as it now is, 
St sessed not only by the thoroughness and know- 
edge which it displays, but also by the admirable style in 
whieh it is written.”—Manchester Guardian. 


A HISTORY of ITALIAN 


UNITY, 1814-1871. By BOLTON KING, M.A. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 
** We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be 
the history of the Italian movement,...... faithful, sound, and 
just.” —Spectator. 


The SOCIAL PROBLEM: 
a and Life. By J. A. HOBSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. éd. 
“This i is a work to be reckoned with by all economists and 


sociologists, and which every social reformer would do well 
to study with care.”—Manchester Guardian, 


J. NISBET & CO,, LTD,, 21, Berners Street, W. 





Mv. MACQUEEN will publish 
immediately 


A 2 AND REVISED EDITION OF MISS ELLA C. 


YKES’S IMPORTANT WORK ON PERSIA. 


THROUGH PERSIA on a SIDE- 


SADDLE. 


‘THROUGH PERSIA on a SIDE- 


SADDLE. With a specially written Introduction for 
this Edition by Major-General Sir FREDERIC GOLD- 
SMID. Map and numerous Full-Page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Her description of her life at Kerman is highly enter- 


| taining, but the whole of her book affords most pleasant 


reading. Her camera has provided her with excellent illus- 


| trations which reproduce the people, scenery, and architec- 


ture of a fascinating corner of the world.” —Globe, 





READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
A NEW NOVEL BY FRED T. JANE. 


EVER MOHUN. By Fred T. Jane, 


Author of ‘ The Violet Flame,’ Xe. 


EVER MOHUN. By Fred T. Jane. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. With Frontispiece by the Author. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Uniform crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


IN the CITY. By Alfred Hurry, 
The GOLDEN LOTUS. By Alfred 


BARRETT. 
ee nner | conceived plot, some fine characterizations, 
and several excellent descriptions of Eastern life and 
manners. The book in short is one to hold the reader’s 
attention from beginning to end.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The DEVIL’S PLOUGH. By Anna 


FARQUHAR. 

“Isa stirring romance...... The author has been successful 
in suggesting the mental feelings of that time, and has given 
us some picturesque depictions of the swaggering swords- 
men and frail beauties of the time.”— Aberdeen Free Press, 

“The authoress has worked out with skill the complica- 
tions of love and war which result from this proceeding eseee 
The tale is likely to prove deservedly popular.” 

Glasgow Herald, 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 49, Rupert Street, W, 





FROM 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


—_—~>—— 


A NEW WORK BY M. MAETERLINCK. 
THE LIFE of THE BEE. 
THE LIFE of THE BEE. 
THE LIFE of THE BEE. 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, designed cover, 5s, net. 


THE LIFE of THE BEE. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. —“‘Is a real 
classic...... It is so seldom that we find a master- 
piece in the jumble of modern books that we 
welcome the more gladly this amiable treatise.” 


THE LIFE of THE BEE. 


COUNTRY LIFE.—* M. Maeterlinck fits dazzling: 
new facts with equally dazzling new comments...... 
A book that has a quick, immediate interest, and. 
really deserves to be read and studied.” 


THE LIFE of THE BEE. 


The DAILY NEWS ranks it “among the great 
prose-poems of the world,” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘ The author has o- ly 
one predecessor—the Roman poet Virgil.” 


THE LIFE of THE BEE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


London: 
GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 
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The HEART of the EMPIRE. Discussions of Problems of 


Modern City Life in England. With an Essay on Imperialism. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


UP FROM SLAVERY. An Autobiography. By Booker 


WASHINGTON. With Frontispiece. Cloth, 6s. net. 








Cloth, 2s. each ; paper, 1s, each. 


1. The GODS, SOME MORTALS, and LORD WICKENHAM. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


2. ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. By 


3. The LETTERS of her MOTHER to ELIZABETH. By —— 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON CHINA. 


CHINA UNDER the SEARCHLIGHT. By William Arthur 


CORNABY, Editor of the Chung-Si-Chiao-Hui-Pao. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A NEW BOOK ON IMPERIALISM. 


The CANADIAN CONTINGENTS and CANADIAN 


IMPERIALISM. A Story and a Study. By W. SANFORD EVANS. Profusely illustrated, and with 6 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A well-written, compact statement of work done for the Empire by Canada in South Africa. 
wosees Deserves serious study by every one......A very interesting, very suggestive, very stimulating work, and we hope it will 
‘De widely read.” 
SCOTSM AN.—‘‘ Will be read with great interest and pleasure...... This book is at once an admirable narrative of great 
events and a thoughtful study of important colonial problems.” 











AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON CATHOLICISM. 


FIFTY YEARS of CATHOLIC LIFE and PROGRESS UNDER 


the RULE of CARDINAL WISEMAN, CARDINAL MANNING, and CARDINAL VAUGHAN. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD. With Photogravure Portraits. Cloth, 2 vols. 21s. 





THE LATEST SENSATION. 


COLLOQUIES of CRITICISM; or, Literature and Democratic 


Patronage. By ———? Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'’S LIST. 


A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
BY COMMAND OF THE 
PRINCE. 
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